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WINTER TRAVEL 


VERSUS 
DEPRESSION. 
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With the continued prevalence of depression— both 
economic and climatic—any thought of Winter Travel this 
E year presents a problem. On one hand, costs are an imperative 
consideration. On the other, full health-value in return for 
the outlay of time and money must be obtained. 


TTT 


Z| Under such conditions, what are the essential require- 
ments of a Winter Holiday this year? Firstly, an atmosphere 
of restfulness, with sunshine in plenty as a reviving and 
invigorating influence; secondly, a total change of environ- 
ment as a stimulus to fresh endeavour and new optimism. 
f “Radiant Tours,” organised by the South African Govern- 
ment Railways and the Shipping Companies, have kept those 
main objects of Winter Travel in view—a glorious sea voyage 
and a complete holiday change in the temperate sunshine 
: of South Africa at reasonable cost. 








Send for “Radiant Tours,” the full descriptive programme. 
Posted free on request to The Director, South African 
Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
(Phone: Temple Bar 4488), or the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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I 
CALLED recently at a country house, almost next. door to Cranbourne — — — — 
& “ A - —— i —_— 

Hall, near Windsor Castle, where net so very long ago | sold an | || WR 





eld oak refectory table (see very rough sketch), which was bought by 


| 
ss : the vendor at a country 

ee sale for £20, and valued S AND RELIGION 
for insurance at £50. lt 

a was sold by Hurcombs | |} 

ior £1,280. I have al- 
most secured the sale of 
the contents of this resi- 
dence, either on the 
premises or at the Graf- 
ton Galleries, most likely 
the former. And remem- 
ber that the writing table 
came out of storage: 
antique dealers offered 












| The supply of religious books in these days js both 
plentiful and varied. 






| There are books for the scholar, theological treatises 
critical essays, which appeal only to the learned, 
Equally there are popular books, setting forward aspects 
of religious truth in so simple a guise that ordinary folk 












so much. On June 10th | |) cannot fail to understand. 

I sold it at the Grafton | 4 

Galleries for 80 times as | There are books in English, books in foreign languages: 
~~ a | 






much as offered else- 


ate | Wik anaes Maret some translated, others only available in their mother. 













at previous sales bought tongue. 

the stool and dressing- | 

table. actually paying | There are biographies of great leaders, histories ‘of th 
£1,625 for the three Jots. | Ch ; : PRs 4 : € 
A lady at  Patcham, | urch, stories of missionary enterprise, appealing to 






Brighton, had a settee in | young and old alike. 
store; a dealer offered | : 
fee te ee || There is, however, one Book for learned and unlearned 
ing through Hurcombs | | —one Book for all nations—one Book on which are 
at auction. || based the lives of Christian heroes and the progress of 
the Church. This, the religious Book for all mankind, is 


the Bible; and the British and Foreign Bible Society 








My speciality this week, 
R so to say. Why not 
* change over your storage | 









at the same rates to exists to give it to the world. 

Hiurcombs Storage De- ay 

partment are delete ans That all men may be able to possess this one Book, the 
—e.g., Writing table, | ° - 3 : P a mi. _¢ mh aliens 

settee, stool, dressing- Bible Sociely has published Scriptures in over 640 
table—and sell at Hur- languages, at a price which the poorest can pay. 





combs? If you contein- 
plate a sale on the 
premises, my cars and 
Staff will be collecting 
and calling at and 
around all these places, 
Phe above 4 pieces sold for £3,560. and the East side of 


Scotland, starting next Tuesday. No fee for a personal call, 21s. the | || BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


Staff, 42s. Scotland. ° e 
HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1._ 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 






Will you help in this work? 






Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 





Secretaries, 













































































































































|| FIGURES A.M.P 
| OF ASSURANCE... ae | ey DOES 
By careful and prudent administration, more 
a e M al - O than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit b 
| of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its C; 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, ; 
taxes, ete. ‘The assets of the A.M.P. are The M 
Yi £83,000,000, and Annual Inegme £11,800,000. Pole 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 
} Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- Appro 
| ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. HM. ( 
Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If nota 7 yy 
> Md < | Post Card to the Manager will have immediate ties, 
Security—with Profit | —— ~ i 
| MUTUAL parE 
“It may fairly be said that an 1; ASSETS 
& , as | AUSTRALL PROVIDENT een 
Investor in the ‘ Bristol & West* oe es a - ne irae 
. -. . a - 73-76 ing illiam St., ae ‘: “stablishe 
enjoys Security combined with | London, E.C. 4. SOCIETY 1849, me 
Profit to an extent difficult to equal D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom, :. 
2 EST » Arm-c 
elsewhere.’ fi 
(omf 
INTEREST 5% _ NET. The Ken 
CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR TOURS TO ist © | 
aly VS ¢ 
’ ‘ ; you have 
I-xceptional Reserves. Your Investment SOUTH AFRICA and it ke 
spread over 4,000 Mortgages ; average £378 BY MAIL VESSELS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, the true 
only. Deposit Rates, Balance Sheet, etc., on December 11,1931, January 1, 15 & 29, 1932 Sided i 
application, Investment Department, Didunl Dien Pore te Cp, Navy Stor 
| £9N ist class. £60 2nd class. £30 3rd class “A. KE! 
BRISTOL & WEST OF ENGLAND | Fares to other South African 9.11 Tot 
Ports on request. 
e e bd | 
Building Society { Full partiewlars. from: E 
‘ Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., 
9-11 St. Stephen’s Street, Bristol | London, E.C. 3. 
| West End Agency: 125 Pall 
Founded 1830 Assets £1,547,300 | lent ARS p B 
| 
| 
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Will 
YOU 
help 


the varied works 
of the 


CHURCH 
ARMY? 


To those who falter on the Road 
of Life the Society endeavours to 
extend social or spiritual support. 
Directly or indirectly its efforts 
benefit all. 


FUNDS ARE CONTINUALLY 














NEEDED FOR MAINTENANCE 


Gifts will be gratefully received by 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Sec., 55 Bryanston Sircet, London, W.1. 





The 
Colonial ana Continental 
Church Society 


by grants in aid and by the supply of 
workers assists 


Our Own People Overseas 


in pioneer areas in their efforts to establish 
services. 


| It needs £50,000 a year for 


current work. 


Depreciation in the value of the 
£ abroad means increased cost of 
existing work. 


The present crisis is a call for increased help in | 
the task of building the Empire on a spiritual basis. 


Your gift will be gratefully acknowledged 


by the Secretary, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. | 











DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe ‘ Buélet 
used, 
Approved and used by 


H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
1928 


BIRMINGHAM. 


; PATENTEES & MANFRS., 
|| ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, 

























The Kennett Briar is a good friend ... extremely 
light to handle . bowl fluted and drilled . 
always cool... mouthpi ece easy to hold even ‘if 
you have a dental plate... draws freely, too... 
and it keeps alight .. . best of all, it gives a man 
the true favour of lite favourite tobacco. 
* ry “ Kennett ” s 
Ske in London by she 
ry Stores, irrods, etc., 


fre mn 


-A.KENNETT LTD. (Dept. 5) 
9. 11 Tottenham St., London, W.1 


ENNETT 
BRIAR * 


Cool as a Cucumber’ 











guaranteed, 
Army & 
or direct 
















731096, 


4 


PRICE 
10/6 


Post Free. 








Send P.C. 





booklet, 





for 


descriptive 








Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 
Entertain Your Guests 

















patie biscuts are 
always engnecissed. Fou 
quality and attractiveness 
choose... 
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WATCH THEM GROW. 


£1000 
will buy a 
Bond for £1390 
which in 1946 becomes 


£1820 


The réturn is tax free, and is guaranteed by 
assets exceeding £33,000,000. It is based on 
past and present earnings. Any Bank will 
negotiate your Bond at any time. 





Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, 
169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


Please send me—without obligation on my part—particulars 





OE Edi cosesswcsssesese investment. 
RA 5 ico bioeadles pep uaenene eed >Re eo eR SNE eae ee 1 Cr H 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) : 
Maa occ snc sek nie Sous sos cccens Ve xeepeeee pn oss ues emaweges : 
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E AGE 


The bodily handicaps and 
with 


middle age can be corrected 


disorders which come 
by drinking Contrexéville 
Water every day. Contrexé- 
ville Water eliminates Uric 
Acid, 


and assists the digestion. 


relieves Constipation, 


Acting on the liver and 
kidneys, it enables the system ~~ 


Gout, 


resist Gravel, 


to 
Arthritis, etc. 









e1c 


abooklet of practical advice, “The Cure at Home,” will be sent 
post free on request fo the London Depot: Messrs. INGRAM 
& ROYLE LID., Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road, S.E. 1. 





The $10,000 


(over £2,000) 
Prize Novel Contes 


Sponsored jointly by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press and 


Little, Brown & Company, 
both of Boston, U.S.A., closes 


February 1, 1932 


The prize for the most interesting and djs. 
tinctive novel (50,000 to 200,000 words) ‘ 
for U.S. and Canadian book rights only: 
$5,000 as an outright prize, $5,000 as a 
advance on account of royalties. 4] serial 
motion picture and dramatic rights, as well 
as L:nglish book rights, are retained by the 
author. 

The first Atlantic Prize Novel, “ Jalna,” }y 
Mazo de la Roche, a Canadian author, has 
sold 123,720 copies in -the regular editigy 
and 85,000 copies in cheaper editions since 
publication in 1927. 





For folder with particulars, address 


PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


Atlantic Monthly Press 











8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


Ve 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On October 10th, 1907, the Teignmouth (Devon) Life-Boat rescued 8 liv: 
from the schooner “ Tehwija,” in a S.S.W. gale with an exceptionally 
heavy sea. The Honorary Secretary of the Station and the Coxswain 
were awarded Silver Medals for their gallantry. 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 
Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 6/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, Lieut.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.BE 
Honorary Freasurer. Secretary. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 





























| 
| CAMBRIDGE PRINTING 1521-1931 
| More than 400 years ago Siberch printed his first book 
in Cambridge. The books published by the University 
| Press up to to-day, some 4,000 titles, are now being 
| exhibited in the Court House. You are invited to 
| inspect this exhibition, which includes rare . 
| such as a first edition of Milton’s “ Lycidas ” with the 
| author’s corrections, and examples of fine printing. 
| Autumn Books are now streaming from the publishers, 
and the choice is bewildering. May we help you 1 
select the best? 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


| Booksellers to His Majesty the King 


| 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 _ 


—aew Telephone: Mayfair 3601< 
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An actual memory of life in Ancient Rome with historical 
verifications. 


SOUL OF NYRIA 


by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Hon. RatpH SHIRLEY. 


with critical Preface by the 
448 pp. WMustrated. 21/- 






























“The unique knowledge of Tibetan mysticism possessed by 
Mme. David-Neel is further expounded in this remarkable 
work.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Initiations & Initiates in Tibet 
by ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL. Fully Illustrated. 12/6 





Sir Oliver Lodge writes: “I commend the whole book to the 
attention of the English public.” 


We Are Here 


(PSYCHIC EXPERIENCES) by JUDGELUDVIG DAHL. 7/6 





the evolution of Freemasonry from the ancient 


Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross 


English Freemasonry 
In Its Period of Transition, 1600-1700 
by F. DE P. CASTELES, “The 


Freemasonry,” etc. 


Explains 


author of Apocalypse of 





A book about Love in all its forms and phases—ainitial, 
demonic, celestial, personal, sexual. 


The Eternal Poles 
by CLAUDE BRAGDON, author of “New Lamps for Old,” 
4/6 


etc. 





“T congratulate you on your beautiful book.” 
—Proressor Sir J. ArtHUR THOMSON. 


The Garden of Enchantment 2/« 
by SYDNEY T. KLEIN, author of “Science and the Infinite.” 








Paternoster 


Row, The HOUSE of RIDER /7"" on, 








HE. turned-up 

Stub point, which 
can neither scratch 
nor dig into the paper 
is the secret of its 
silky smoothness. No 
corrosion is possible, 
the silver white metal 
being unaffected by 
ink. 


If you prefer a fine-pointed nib try the 


ST. STEPHEN’S PEN 


which has a fine turned-up point for rapid writing. 
Superior gilt finish. 





sea PERRY & CO, LTD, 

6d. @ box. (DEPTS ) 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
These are two of the world famous range of 

WRITE 

or FREE PERRY=<@PENS 

SAMPLE 


A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON & EVERY PURPOSE 








!CONOM Y in the Garden! 


NOT WASTE 

GARDEN REFUSE. 
ADCO will convert leaves, herbaceous 
cuttings, lawn mowings, ete., into rich 
organic manure in a few months. ADCO 


makes fifty times its own weight of finished 
manure. 
Write for full particulars. 


ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 











THE 
FAVOURITE ‘ 
FABRIC 
FOR 
MEN 











SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


VERY first acquaintance with “Luvisca” Shirts, Soft 
Collars and Pyjamas ripens into friendship, The weave 
is smooth, fine, yet very strong. The colours are fast and very 





neat. There are details of making for more comfort, greater 
dressing facility. Say the word “ Luvisca” at your Outfitters. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURE. LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TAS. | 


1f any difficulty in obtaiaing, wri Courtaulds Lt 2. (Dept. 53M), | 
16 St. Martin's-le-Grand, London, EC 1, for name of nearest retar 
and descriptive literature. 
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MAKE YOUR 
POUND SAFE 


Measures have been taken to 
restore confidence in the pound 
sterling, but are you really con- 
fident that your pounds are wisely 
and well invested ? 

Consider the attractions of an 
investment in the “Abbey Road.” 


Immunity from depreciation. 
Your pound is always worth 20/-. 


A regular and satisfactory yield. 

In over 55 years every dividend 
has been paid on the due date. The 
yield of 43 per cent. is net end free 
of liability to Income Tax. 


Unquestionable security. 

The Society's high-class mortgage 
business is wide-spread. The Assets 
exceed &33,000,009. There are 
large reserves and surplus funds in 
Trustee securities. 





Full particulars of the Investment 
Service and a statement of accounts 
sent free on application. 





Be SS 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


HAROLD BELLMAN, Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Baker Street, London, N.W. 1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 8282 (8 lines) 


cvs-53. 











STABILIZE 
_ YOUR 
PRIVATE INCOME 
at this much higher figure 





What are your investments worth to-day ? 
What will they be worth to-morrow? Has 
your income from them dropped? Will it 
drop still further ? 


Why not relieve yourself of all anxiety and 
enjoy for the rest of your life a much larger 
income with complete freedom from care? 
A Sun Life of Canada Annuity taken out 
at, say, age 62, gives an income equivalent 
to over 10 per cent. (For a woman at same 
age, 8} per cent.) That income is guar. 
anteed. It will be paid as long as you live, 


The older you are when taking cut the 
Annuity the larger will be your income. 
In cases of impaired health, still better 
terms are given. 


Behind the guarantee are assets exceeding 
£120,000,000, invested under Government 
supervision. 


If you are over 55, investigate the advan- 
tages of an immediate Annuity; if under, 
ask the Company for details of most pro- 
fitable and safe Investment and Protection 


Plans. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company.) 


FULL DETAILS TO YOUR OWN 


REQUIREMENTS SENT ON RECEIPT OF 
THIS FORM. 


No obligation incurred, 


: To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE of CANADA, 


13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 








Pohawebiecastsvreccses invested (or to invest) and shall 
be glad to know what annuity this sum would purchase. 
INIACMULG, <insegroeaseseses sseeeeeeeeseseneneesescocascreeessnseeessssssessnssseett 

(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDIDIRES OS 4 sasenparteurawinsseac dagecaeedancs eetececaeeoseueeseeas tea 
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News of the Week 


The General Election 
7 MAJESTY has dissolved the present Parliament 
and a General Election will be held on the 27th 
of this month. For a time, therefore, attention 
will be distracted from the upheavals elsewhere that 
are bewildering every student of history and economics ; 
the shaking political and financial conditions of Germany ; 
the economic problems of the United States which must 
affect the whole world, are only two examples. We 





here 





shall 


hase. 








shall be distracted, too, from a Conference from which 
We hope to sce arise a new and happy future for our 
Indian Empire, a Conference so important to mankind 
that it might well engross the whole attention of British 
and Indian fellow-subjects. If, then, our first duty and 
pre-occupation through this month are demanded by 
our elections (and they are indeed most urgently 
demanded), let us all try to exercise and spread an 


intelligent treatment of them, and avoid or dispel all 
the misleading advice that is poured out at these times. 





and 


accurate 
forgotten. 
have been split by the rigid adherence of some to Free 
Trade. 


of the moment ; 
against the Opposition is the 
Mr. 
of sickness. 
inaction, and we sympathize with him there, but he has 
not been helpful to his country. 
and 
announce 
change of Government 
Trader need not do harm by developing this rigidity of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 


strongly, 
on Protectionist principles in which we have no faith, 
but 
have more than any one else promoted disunion through 
the past few weeks. 


The question before the electors will be whether they 
wish for a National Government which will restore Great 
Britain to its former place as a country whose financial 


and commercial integrity are unquestioned at home and 
abroad. On this hangs the whole future of our over- 
crowded island, which cannot support its population 


without international trade, shipping and finance. These 
are threatened from many quarters since the War by 
new conditions and new competition of which we should 
have little right to complain, even if complaints served 
any useful purpose. Need we add voluntarily to all the 
difficulties an impetus down stream of our own choosing ? 
If we, like Coleridge’s pig, are carried down with wind 
and tide, need we also cut our own throats the while ? 
Yet that seems to be the policy proposed by the 
Opposition. If they were returned to power, 
responsibility would sober them. 
a good deal of what they say to 
consciousness that they have 
lurch when the duty before the Government was bound 
to be unpopular. Partly, and lack of 
imagination may prevent them from realizing that if we 
do not economize heavy burdens the 
future of the country, all the future of the 
poorest, will be one of acute suffering and a wretchedness 
of which we have been mercifully spared any knowledge, 


no doubt 
We can also attribute 
a discomfort due to a 
left their the 


leader in 


too, ignorance 


and bear now, 


most of 


and a lowering of every standard of life that we have 
learned to cherish. Into such a future would the 


declared intentions of the Opposition lead us, and we 


must judge them by their declarations. 
* * * % 

That is a clear We wish that it could be 
kept clear. The Cabinet, however, and the party leaders 
managers have obscured it the of the 
Government. To tell of the intrigues and manccuvres 
by which the Prime Minister's 
increased would, even if we could give a complete and 
account, that is better 

The Liberal supporters of the Government 


issue, only 


on side 


anxieties. have -been 


be a disagreeable tale 


The right-thinking ones with a sense of propor- 
tion have said that Free Trade is not the first question 
to stand by the National Government 
one policy to follow. 
Lloyd George has promoted disunity from his bed 
Naturally so bonnie a fighter chafes at 
When such a profound 
Trader as Mr. Harold Cox can 
rather have a tariff than a 
a far less consistent Free 


Free 
he *~would 
now, 


consistent 
that 


* * * * 


On the disunion in the Unionist Party we feel still more 
not because it arises from a rigid insistence 


because the keen Protectionists are those who 


Instead of leaving the question 
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open, as the only way in which a National Government 
could hope to collaborate in the salvage of the country, 
they would insist that every candidate on their side 
should be pledged to Protection and would thus make the 
election a party squabble over Free Trade. They would 
be blind to the great and vital issue and make nonsense 
of the word ‘‘ National” in the election. Thereby, too, 
they would gravely risk the success of their side at the 
polls by alienating thousands of voters, especially women, 
who dread Protection. We are reiterating words that we 
wrote last week, and our view has since then been 
completely confirmed by a weighty letter to The Times 
from Lord Grey of Fallodon, to which we refer in a leading 
article. We desire no better confirmation than his. On 
the other side Mr. Amery wrote a letter which appeared 
in The Times of October 6th. It was severely castigated 
in a leading article on the same page, as just the letter 
that he might have written in 1923 when he urged his 
party on to defeat; and we can leave his mischief- 
making alone. To judge by the Prime Minister’s appeal, 
published on Thursday, he has been able to keep control 
so far, for he claims that the Government must be “ free 
to consider” such proposals as tariffs ; and no more. 
* * * * 

Dr. Briining Resigns 

On Tuesday Dr. Curtius, the German Forcign Minister, 
tendered his resignation. It has been apparent for weeks 
past that his party strongly disapproved of his conduct 
of the negotiations relative to the proposed Austro- 
German Customs Union. On Wednesday the Chancellor 
and Cabinet resigned. The recent growth in the strength 
of the extremists on both sides, but particularly of the 
Nazis, has been too much for the Government, and at any 
moment there might be acute financial trouble too. Dr. 
Briming is said to be trying to form a new non-party 
Government. Meanwhile the President has by decree 
suspended the Constitution, including the freedom of the 
Press and of Assembly. Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius 
have done valuable work of late in striving for better 
relations with France and in arranging the German 
moratorium. 

* * x * 

German Domestic Difficulties 

Despite the moratorium accorded to her, Germany is 


still hard put to it to defend her currency from 
depreciating. Further measures have been taken to 
control the exchange. The departure from the gold 


standard has had the effect of cheapening English coal in 


German ports, and thus of increasing the troubles of 


the Ruhr coal industry. The Government before resigning 
reduced the miners’ wages by 7 per cent. while waiving 
for a time their insurance payments, so as to help the 
industry. In Austria the Government has caused a 
rigorous Economy Bill to be enacted. Official salaries and 
pensions have been reduced and many new taxes have 
been imposed so that the Budget may balance. For the 
moment the Heimwehr, the armed Nationalist organiza- 
tion, has been cowed by the prompt suppression of its 
recent revolt in Styria. 
- * * * 

The Balance of Trade 

The reports of British trade are encouraging but cer- 
tainly not yet exhilarating. Our men of business are 
evidently trying to take advantage of the fall of sterling 
which, for the moment at any rate, acts like the tariff 
for which some of them have longed, and also as a bounty 
on export. We hear gladly of a few Lancashire and 
Yorkshire textile mills being reopened with new orders 
to fulfil. We hear of tramp steamers leaving the river- 
mouths, where they have lain idle so long, to carry 


oN —. 

cargoes of coal. This is all to the good, but it does 
‘ rarde oe. J n 
yet go far towards redressing the adverse balane ‘a 
. © of 
trade. That is by far the most urgent economic pu : 
that lies before us now, to which full attention must b 
given, even at election times. It is not well underst ; 
by many of us, and we hope to publish some articles “9 
it, including one by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland next - ‘ 
. . “ ek, 
and later others by Mr. Lionel Robbins and others’ 

oe * * * 

Lord D’Abernon, whose experience goes back beyond 

° ° é 2 Ui 
his years with the Ottoman Bank and has been kept 

. ¥ . . . ) 
to date by work done for Great Britain in Berlin + 
South Amceriea, has given us his views with great mm 
picion of hasty conclusions based upon a Superficial 
examination of trade figures. He says :— 

Phe terms ‘favourable’ and ‘ unfavourable’ as applied to 4) 
balanco of trade, are’complete misnomers. The richest ecounttic 
at the time of their greatest prosperity have had a most unfavou, 
able balance ; the poorest countries at the time of greatest distr, 
have had the most favourable. In so far as the present position 
stands in need of rectification, this would best be done wit 
advantage by increasing the means of payment available {o ou 
potential purchasers. If they were better supplied with 4), 
necessary currency for the purchase of commodities, the Positi 
would soon come right. As creditors, America, France and Englanl 
have been unwise in making it impossible for those who owe money 
to pay, while our action as manufacturers in need of markets hi. 
hardly been more intelligent. 
the purehasing power .of our greatest potential customers, Soy! 
America, India and China.” 


* * * * 
There is truth in the first contention, though Lo 
D’Abernon does not explain. the virtues of “ inyisibje 
exports ” and foreign investments, on which the trt) 
mainly depends. It is not fair to put this country on; 
level with the United States and France in an undi 
criminating condemnation for unwise treatment of debti 
countries and potential customers. We are not joy 
creditors in the same degree as the United States is; 
creditor country. We have not taken the high Prote. 
tionist line taken in the United States and less blatant! 
in France too, by which goods are prevented from entering 
in payment of debts. If we have done little to strength 
the purchasing power of South America, India a 
China, at any rate we have tried, by investing mone 
when we had any, by trading in China when conditic 
made it India our last action | 
strengthen her finance was the guarantee of the Brii 
Treasury, announced this year. 


possible, and = in 


K 4 k * 
Parliament 
In the House of Commons on Thursday, October ls 
it was announced that the reduction of the. salari 





We have done little to strength, 





of His Majesty’s judges would amount to £50,000 
year, a saving of which we should strongly disappr 
in normal times. 


of the Crown would be reduced to £2,000. Progress Wi 


made with the Finance Bill, which was read the thit 
On Monday it 0 


time on Friday without a division. 
passed in the Upper House and the Royal Assent ¥ 
given. The Lower House passed the second readings 
the ‘“ Anti-profiteering ” Bill and the Sunday Perfom 
ances Bill, by which the existing custom is legalit 
for a year and contentious action is thus postponti 
On Tuesday the Prime Minister announced the é 
solution, to take place on Wednesday if the business" 
completed. It was done, and Parliament was prorogiit 
Most of the Labour Members were away at Scarborott 
where the Party Conference learnt the news of ! 
dissolution, 


* * * * 

Spain 
The Spanish Republic risks losing its most experiel! 
leader in Senor Alcala Zamora, who threatened 


The fixed salaries of the Law Officaf 
“any de 
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sign of Tuesday. As a moderate Republican who 
had held office under the Monarchy, he has pursued a firm 
and conciliatory policy which has steadied public opinion 
in Spain and abroad and has kept a discordant Cabinet 
together. But his party in the Cortes numbers only 28, 
gainst the 145 Radicals under Sefior Lerroux and the 
14 Socialists under Seftor Prieto. It was to be expected, 
then, that when the Cortes came to discuss the article of 
the draft constitution dealing with the rights of private 
yroperty, as it did on Tuesday, sharp differences between 
the parties should develop. Sefor Alcala Zamora has 
evidently found it very difficult to reconcile his position as 
kader of a minority with that of Premier leading a 
walition. The incident has its moral for a National 
Ministry here. 
* * * * 

Naval Economies in the United States 

It is said that the United States Government is con- 
sidering a reduction of its Navy Estimates by £12,000,000, 
involving a decrease of 4,000 in the strength of the 
personnel and the closing of two naval stations. If the 
report: is well founded, and if it is adopted by Congress 
next winter, the United States will be doing much to 
further the cause of disarmament. The American Navy 
is at present much stronger in ships and men than the 
British Navy, and costs half as much again to keep up. 
It would be premature to assume that the proposed 
reduction will be carried out. Senator Hale, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate, has declared 
this week that the American Government ought to spend 
£150,000,000 in the next five years on its Navy. But with 
a heavy Budget deficit in prospect Senator Hale may 
perhaps be overruled, 

* * * x 

Manchuria 

No progress has yet been made in the negotiations 
between Japan and China for a settlement of the Man- 
The Japanese Government is curbing 
of the army in Manchuria to act 
vigorously against disorderly Chinese troops and_ the 
bandits who take advantage of the political unrest. 
The Chinese Government at Nanking has sought the 
sympathy of Washington but has received a_non- 
committal reply. The Council of the League has, it is 
understood, made inquiries on the spot through the 
Meanwhile, in China a new boycott of 
Japanese goods is spreading. In the Yangtse valley the 
lives and properties of Japanese residents are said to be 
endangered, and several Japanese gunboats have been 
sent up the river. It must be said for the League that its 
intervention has at any rate lowered the temperature of 
the quarrel, and neither at Nanking nor at Tokio is there 


churian dispute. 
the evident desire 


Spanish Consul. 


any desire to push the matter to an extreme. 


* * * * 


| International Coal Conference 


High hopes are placed on the Coal Conference at which 
tepresentatives of the coal owners of seven European 
countries met last week. It has often been pointed out 
that all the European nations which produce coal are 
suffering because their combined output for export is in 
The competition between them 
has become suicidal, leading to low wages, unemployment 
It is encouraging 
to know that the lesson has so far been learned that the 
conference was able to draft proposals for international 


Co-operation in the coal trade. The scheme will be sub- 


smitted to the several national bodies of coal owners, and 


Tiel 
ned 


itis much to be hoped that this first step will lead to a 


Working agreement. All coal owners and all miners are 


psuffering from the present desperate price-cutting, and 


the consumers do not really benefit. Great Britain 
naturally stands to gain heavily by any scheme that will 
enable her to export coal at a profit, but her competitors 


will also gain. 
* » * * 


Sir William Orpen, R.A. 

We regret to record the death of the brilliant and 
popular painter, Sir William Orpen, R.A. He was born 
near Dublin in 1878, and trained at the Slade School, 


London. He had few rivals in our day as a portrait 
painter. He was usually. successful in obtaining a good 


likeness, and his work always had style and charm. He 
gave his imagination fuller scope in many subject pictures, 
in his early days and since the War. During the cam- 
paign in France he was often at the front, and his re- 
miniscences of these years, illustrated with his own vivid 
sketches, made a. volume that is not ‘easily forgotten. 
Sir Wiliam was well known in artistic and sporting 
circles on both sides of the Channel, and his enthusiasm 
for lawn tennis was almost as keen as his devotion to art. 
He talked as well as he painted, and the affection which 
he inspired in all who knew him was deep and sincere. 
* * * * 

Senator Dwight Morrow 

The United States has lost an able and much respected 
man in Senator Dwight Morrow, whose death on Monday, 
at the age of fiftv-cight. we regret to record. He was 
the son of a Virginian college president and long acted as 
legal adviser to Messrs. J. P. Morgan of New York. 
President Coolidge, who trusted him implicitly, sent 
Morrow as American to Mexico. There he 
restored friendly relations between the United States and 
Mexico, and also helped to assuage the old feud between 
Chureh and State. At the Naval Disarmament Confer- 
ence in London rendered invaluable 
service in bringing about an agreement between Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan. Last winter he 
was elected Republican Senator for New Jersey, and it 
was predicted that he would be the next Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. He is remembered in 
England for his work on the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council. His daughter married Colonel Lindbergh, the 
famous airman, who ts now in China and, with his wife, 


Minister 


last vear Morrow 


narrowly escaped with his life the other day when his 
machine crashed. 
* * * * 

Sir Thomas Lipton 

We have to record the death, at the age of eighty-one, 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, well known as the founder of a 
large provision business and as a resolute challenger for 
the yachting trophy known as the * America Cup.” — Sir 
Thomas, the son of poor Ulster parents, was born in 
Glasgow in 1850, and began work in a small grocer’s shop 
when he was ten. He emigrated to America and, failing 
to make a fortune there, returned to Glasgow. There he 
started a small shop, the first of the many shops which 
made him rich. In 1899 he made his first bid for the 
America Cup with ‘ Shamrock I,’ and tried again in 1901, 
1903, 1920 and 1930 with other * Shamrocks.” Each time 
he was beaten by American vachts better suited to race 
in American waters. But he took his defeats in perfectly 
good temper and won great popularity in America for his 


pluck and persistence. 
* * = * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4) per cent. on 
1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 973; on Wednesday week, 4); a year ago, 104}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on 
Wednesday week, 81x.d. ; a year ago, 92x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 74; ; on Wednesday week, 


71; a year ago, 793. 


Sepiember 21st, 
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A General Election 


LL doubt about the date of the General Election is 
resolved. It is to leap upon us in three weeks time, 
and we can all be glad that at any rate the uncertainty 
is over, whether we approve of the date chosen or not. 
We can also hope, all of us, that the bickering and 
intriguing of the last few weeks are over for good. It is 
difficult for those who stand outside the agitated centre 
to understand how those who are inside can be blinded 
to the biggest and most important circumstances that 
should engross them, and become obsessed with the 
smaller points of difference with colleagues. These, 
however, are what ever loom largest in the eyes of those 
who are overwhelmed by the details of daily action and 
have no time to sit apart and think. We sympathize 
with the one man who has had to sit apart, Mr. Lloyd 
George. He has fought from his sick bed for postpone- 
ment, and has been overruled. 

We weighed last week the reasons for and against delay : 
we still regret the haste. We fear the effect abroad of a disso- 
lution before the country has impressed its neighbours 
with its determination to reform its finances. However, we 
must hope there that no great harm will smite us from 
abroad, and then, if the National Government is returned 
with prospects of more firmly established power, haste 
will have been to the good, for confidence will have been 
the sooner established. Our second objection to haste 


was due consideration of the Indian Round ‘Table 
Conference. To delay the work, to send the Prime 
Minister and others off to their constituencies, to set 


Indians speculating on the results of the election, were 
all effects that we wanted to see avoided. The distrac- 
tion of the one man alone, the Prime Minister, seemed 
likely to be seriously harmful, especially, since (as 
pointed out in the following article which puts the reasons 
very lucidly and with full knowledge) on Mr. MacDonald 
will probably fall the responsibility of taking decisions, 
because no one else will take them, and the best hope is 
that the Indian leaders will agree beforehand to accept 
his decisions. This objection, however, has less force 
to-day than it had last week, since when the Conference 
has not gone well. Instead of any hoped for advance, 
adjournments might anyhow have been necessary. 

We have, therefore, to make the best of the decision and 
to consider the policy to be followed. First and foremost, 
the candidates which stand for the National Government, 
and those who work for them, must do educative work 
so that there shall be a wider glimmering of under- 
standing of how we come to this present pass. Questions 
of currency, the gold standard, &ec., are complicated, 
are not matters of common study and are too dry to 
allure the general public to interest themselves in them. 
Knowledge was urgently needed when the National 
Government was formed. It is yet more needed since 
the Government had its early set-back. Their first hopes 
and purposes included the maintenance of sterling on 
the gold standard. It will be thrown in their teeth 
that they failed. They did, through no fault of their 
own but through foreign action, partly induced by the 
speeches and action of the Opposition. That the 
Government was pressed back a step makes it the more 
necessary to support its efforts to lead us forward. 
It was our consciousness of the need of understanding 
subjects so little understood that led us to publish 
Mr. Hartley Withers’s clear and simple statements last 
month. We cannot avoid these subjects. We entirely 
agree with the letter from Mr. Maynard Keynes to 
The Times of Michaclmas Day. We do not endorse all 


that clever writer’s theories about curreney, but the 


point of his letter was clear and entirely true: oT 
immediate question for attention is not a tariff, but the 
currency question . . . the proposals for high Protection 
have ceased to be urgent. To throw the country into 
turmoil ever them to the neglect of those other More 
urgent and important problems would be a Wrong and 
foolish thing.” 

We rejoiced to read another letter to The Times, on 
October 3rd. Lord Grey of Fallodon expressed jn jt 
opinions with which we heartily agree. If the country 
and the Liberal Party are worthy of their great mey 
that letter should carry enormous weight and should 
influence leaders and voters alike. Lord Grey foresees 
in the present declared policy of the Opposition qj 
against which we have tried to warn the country, 
“national ruin and consequent distress and suffering, 
such as this country has never yet seen and the severity 
of which is immeasurable.” He wrote that the primary 
and paramount issue lies in the poliey of economy and 
sound finance that has been begun by the present 
Government. In order to avoid crippling the Gover. 
ment in unforeseen conditions that may arise, there 
is a duty upon us all. He tells those who, like himself, 
are Free Traders to support the Government but not to 
make unreasonable qualifications of that support, such 
as stipulations for the exclusion of any power of imposing 
tariffs in “really emergency situations.” We under. 
stand that most of the Liberals already in oflice fall in 
with that moderate advice, and a body of unofficial 
Liberal members have done likewise. Then Lord Grey 
turned to the Conservatives and deals with rumous 
that many of them would seize the opportunity to insist 
on candidates at the election being pledged to Protection 
and fiscal preferences, or being opposed in their con- 
stituencies. If that is true, those Conservatives are 
guilty of exploiting the national emergency in order to 
varry out their party programme, and “ on Conservatives 
will rest the responsibility for having demonstrated 
that in a national danger a National Government and 
policy are impossible.” Tle ends by declaring that the 
national danger lies in the position of our finance and 
currency, and if tariffs are to be made the issue, the 
election will degenerate into a party fight (with a very 
doubtful result, we would add) and the national cause 
will be in jeopardy. In those wise and solemn words 
of Lord Grey we find the fullest confirmation of all that 
we have tried to impress upon our readers. 

There then is the second great duty of the Cabinet 
and of candidates : to eschew party policies and present 


a united front in support of a National Government that ' 
hear s¢ 


will do the salvage work that is needed if we are not to 
collapse into ruin. We say again that no Free Trader, 
such as we have always been, should make unreasonable 
conditions for unbending adherence to freedom of trade, 
if they would thereby divide the Government’s support. 
Equally, and with more emphasis, because here lis 
the actively dangerous intention of the moment, 
Protectionist, however honest his inherited or other 
wise acquired convictions may be, has any right to 
insist upon their being put into operation now or being 
made the subjects of pledges for candidates. Unity is 


vital, and upon the heads of those who would deliberately 
thrust into the election contention over tariffs, which they 
know to be sources of inevitable and possibly ruinovws 
contention, will rest a responsibility from which they wil 
not escape. If they should by their insistence bring about 
the ruin of their country, they will neither forgive them 
selves nor be forgiven. 
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India 


The Communal Deadlock 


By Epwarp 


MHE communal problem has its first roots in the 
| separatist tendencies of Hinduism, which have 
sured society with castes. The same tendencies 
operate politically. Hardly any two of the Hindu dele- 
gates agree in what they desire, and they have allowed 
theit ease to be shockingly handled before the world. 
the Round Table Conference has devoted undue attention 
io trivialities and personalities : latterly it has given the 
impression of being, not a group of statesmen striving to 
iy the foundations of a new nation, but a municipal water 
poard with power to co-opt other members or a club with 
powers to blackball them. Mr. Gandhi, having come as 
wle Congress delegate, regretted his isolation and pressed 
for the last-minute inclusion of Dr. Ansari. The Muslims, 
partly by design and partly by Mr. Gandhi's tactics, 
having secured a representation that stood solidly for 
Muslim communalism, refused to accept Dr. Ansari as a 
colleague, and a section of our Press has been scolding the 
Hindus for this attempt ‘‘ to sow dissension in Muslim 
ranks.” The outsider, while reprobating an attempt to 
doanything so base, may wonder whether unanimity that 
is procured by packing your jury is very valuable (except 
for the time being). He may note further that Nemesis 
(the Hindu will call it Karma) has been over all these pro- 
ceedings. The Nationalists of the Hindu side began the 
blackballing when they demanded the exclusion of Sir 
John Simon from the Conference. Since then both sides 
have been busy heresy-hunting. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Fourteen Points have now practically come 
downto Four. The Muslims demand separate electorates, 
their full majorities in the provinces where they are a 
majority of the population, one-third of the central 
houses of legislature, and the lodging of residuary powers 
in the provinces and not in the centre. The former 
demand for one-third of every Cabinet, whether central 
or provincial, is one that could not be got through unless 
by secrecy or accident. The Indian Constitution is going 
to be handicapped enough in any case, with so many 
provisions for minorities. Rigid rules as to the com- 
position of Cabinets according to Ministers’ religions 
would make the Government so inelastic that it would be 
unworkable. Of the four points, one-third of the central 
legislature will be conceded if it is interpreted as one- 
third of the representation of British India, that of the 
“Native States falling outside the computation. The 


residuary powers are those “ safeguards” of which we 


shear so much, powers to protect threatened or ill-treated 


There is no doubt that a 





ormula can be found which will get over the difference of 


have to be 
Mr. Gandhi, 


electorates will 
them. 


opinion here. Separate 
granted, if the Muslims insist on 


dargely from personal loyalty, has been unwilling to agree 


#0 them without the consent of Dr. Ansari, the Nationalist 


Muslim. Dr. Ansari is not at present in England, so that 
2 cn] 


the communal question is held up. Mr. Gandhi, however, 
vould be amenable if the Hindu Maha Sabha delegates 


mgreed to separate electorates, as in that case Dr. Ansari, 
the Muslim, could hardly stand out for a principle thrown 


Overeven by the exponents of extreme Hindu claims. The 
laha Sabha delegates, however, refuse consent. As to 
he last of the Four Points that have survived, the Sikhs 
ire opposed to the negation of self-government involved 
n the statutory reservation of fifty-one per cent. of the 
‘unjab seats to Muslims elected solely by Muslims, 


: The Depressed Classes 


THOMPSON. 


What (they ask) is the point of voting if one religion or 
party is permanently in power ? 

Ultimately the Prime Minister will have to make the 
decision. I believe that a decision along these general 
lines would be accepted by all parties as substantially 
just. Separate electorates for Muslims, for ten years 
only, everywhere except in the Punjab and Bengal, in 
which provinces the Hindus would accept (for ten years) 
a Muslim majority if elected by joint electorates. They 
argue, the Sikhs agreeing, that it is the minority, not the 
majority, that needs protection ; that it is the minority, 
not the majority, that should decide whether electorates 
are to be separate joint. If this solution were 
announced, with the prestige of the Prime Minister and 
the Government behind it, I believe the consent of the 
Hindus and Sikhs could obtained beforehand. I 
believe, too, that it would satisfy the patriotic Muslims. 
The present procedure, of adjournment from week to 
week in order that the communal belligerents may look 
for allies or argue with each other is ridiculous and is 
Mr. Gandhi’s talk 
mis- 


or 


be 


doing great harm to Indian prestige. 
of giving the Muslims blank 
chievous. The cheque would be dishonoured ; moreover, 
since he so far has that it must be counter- 
signed by Dr. Ansari, it would not be accepted by the 
Muslims. 

For the smallest minorities, the Domiciled Europeans, 
the Parsees, and others, the Government must stand out, 
nor need 


&“ 
a 


cheque” is 


insisted 


insisting on reservation of seats for them ; 
we anticipate any difficulty if it does stand out. There 
remains one large minority, the depressed classes. Mr. 
Gandhi refuses them separate electorates or representa- 
tion. His point of view is that Congress is their sufficient 
champion, and that the working classes in Great Britain 
attained to power without reservation of seats, solely by 
education and the suffrage. But this is not good enough. 
As Dr. Ambedkar has pointed out, the grievances of the 
working classes in other lands were indirect, those of the 
There is no need to go over 
They ought to have 


depressed classes are direct. 
the story of their cruel wrongs. 
reservation of seats, otherwise hardly ever would an 
untouchable be elected to any legislature. If these seats 
are reserved on the joint electorate base, no Hindu 
delegates other than Mr. Gandhi will object ; and there 
are arguments to which Mr. Gandhi has given insuflicient 
attention which would probably modify his present 
attitude. What would perhaps prove most persuasive 
would be the taking into consideration of the differences 
in status of the untouchables themselves. Perhaps a 
third of the fifty or sixty millions grouped under this 
queer but expressive name are forest tribes, Bhils, Santals, 
Badagas, and others. Their untouchability is potential 
rather than actual, coming into being only when they 
enter Hindu society. What use are votes and members 
of parliament to these bow-and-arrow-bearing peoples ? 
What they need is tribunes rather than representatives, 
The real untouchables fall into two classes ; people like 
Namasudras and Mahars, intelligent and sometimes 
educated, and people whose occupations cause them to be 
regarded with disgust and often inevitably result in bodily 
foulness, such clans as Doms, Bauris, Haris. For both 
classes of these genuine untouchables there should be 
reserved representation, and for the latter class economic 
and social changes that would alter society’s outlook on 
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them are urgently needed. But representation is not 
enough. One otherthing isneeded. Thereshould be put 
into the Constitution the fundamental right demanded 
by Dr. Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur R. Srinivisan : 
** Any existing enactment, order, custom or interpretation 
of law by which any penalty, disadvantage, disability is 
imposed upon, or any discrimination is made against, 
any subject of the State on account of untouchability shall, 
as from the day on which this Constitution comes into 


—=—<—=—=.. 
operation, cease to have any effect in India.” At Presens 
under one pretext or another, especially the one the 
immemorial custom must be upheld, the disabilitie « 
untouchables can be, and often are, enforced jn courts ; 
law. The Hindu Maha Sabha leaders should put then 
selves right with world opinion by a clear and yy. 
statement that they would support this fundament 
becoming law, even if it were enacted by a ‘ 
government. 


Publie 
al right 


‘ ‘ 
Satanic” 


The Week in Parliament 


EVER surely did a Parliament end in quite this way. 
Interest ‘this last week has been almost anywhere 

but in the Chamber—has centred in speculations as to 
what developments touching a General Election had 
resulted from the latest talk of the Prime Minister with the 
King, with the Cabinet, with his Liberal colleagues, with 
Mr. Lloyd George ; what Mr. Lloyd George has intimated 
to Sir Hetbert Samuel, Sir Herbert Samuel to Sir John 
Simon—the hitherings and thitherings became amazing 
and bewildering. And while the Government front bench 
were thus occupied outside the Chamber, the Opposition 
leaders were busy with the Trade Union Congress, the 
Party Conference at Scarborough, the disciplining of the 
LL.P. . . . The Chamber would be crowded for question 
time, waiting to hear whether the Prime Minister would, 
after questions, have some new statement to make. Mean- 
time members became hazier and hazier as to what the 
coming fight would really be about. Members calculate 
how many parties there really will be fighting. One 
member makes it National Labour, National 
Conservative, Empire Crusade Conservative, National 
Liberal, Free Trade Liberal, Opposition Labour, I.L.P., 
New Party, Communist, to say nothing of independents. 


nine: 


On Friday Mr. Snowden made his farewell speech, but 
there was nothing of the farewell tone in it, not a reference 
to the fact that these were his last words in a Chamber that 
had known him for a quarter of a century ; not one tiniest 
touch of sentiment on that score ; only biting and rather 
contemptuous references to those who but a few weeks 
since had been his colleagues. He had been told, he said, 
by his friends on the other side that nothing would save 
the situation except the abolition of capitalism. “* I am 
very sorry to have to say that I cannot introduce into a 
Finance Bill proposals for the abolition of capitalism.” 
A little later: ‘‘ I must confess that I have never read 
‘Labour and the Nation.’ There is a summary I have 
read, and I made a calculation that the cost worked out 


Problems of the Christian Conscience 


[We publish below the first article of a new Theological Series, which we hope will throw light on some of the most 

Canon Donaldson was a founder of the Church Socialist League and sometime editor 

His article will be followed next week by one on the same subject by Mr. Christopher Dawson, from a different 
point of view.] 


I—Riches and Poverty 


By Rey. F. Lewis Donatpson, M.A., Canon of Westminster, 


disputed questions of conduct. 


of Goodwill. 


B* “‘ poverty ” is not meant frugal living, hard work 

anda simple life, but that condition of want which 
brings discomfort and misery to man. Our current 
philosophy of poverty is not Christian. It is partly Hebrew 
and partly pagan. We still commonly attribute poverty (as 
did the Hebrews) to the will of God, decreeing punishment 
for sin—the sin of the poor. But we acknowledge grudgingly 
that there are some “‘ deserving ” poor. If there are any 
such, where is our theory gone ? In these latter days we 
have alternately blessed and cursed the poor, blessed them 
in our churches and cursed them in our workhouses and 
Now we begin to see that the poor man is not 


prisons. 


at something like one thousand million a year addition ty 
the national expenditure. If that programme were toh 
carried out, his friends on the other side Ought to \ 
grateful to him for leaving some treasure in the loeker 
And on that note he finished. 

This had followed on a debate that was not withoy 
interest. Mr. John Strachey had pointed out that th 
effect of a tariff now would be to offset much of the 
advantage which a depreciated exchange gaye, \f, 
A. M. Samuel pointed out that if you were to take thy 
whole of the incomes of people having more than £2.04 
a year and divide it up amongst the population, yy 
would give each person seven pence a day. : 





Monday’s debate was notable for Major Lloyd George's 
first appearance at the Ministerial box to wind up thediy 
cussion on the Bill to prevent profiteering. He wy 
simple and_ business-like, with no effort at  rhetori: 
The general verdict was that he would make a busines 
like Minister but not a colourful one. 

The debate on the Sunday Performances (Temporay 
Regulation) Bill, which was, in effect, a Bill to postpoy 
the controversial aspects of the Sunday opening of cinema 
rendered legal for one year what had become the actu 
practice. There is always interest and usually heat if 
a debate touching a religious issue even remotely. Thi 
heat was supplied in this case mainly by Mr. W.] 
Brown, the manner and tone, rather than matter ¢ 
whose attack on Sabbatarianism, was deeply resented 
by the House, and finally brought him into config 
with the Speaker. 

So depleted was the House on Monday by the attep 
dance of Labour members at Scarborough that even tly 
third reading of the Sunday Performances Bill met wij 
a “count.” A few minutes afterwards it was pasth 
by 182 to 47, which was the last division in the Parliamet 
which was formally prorogued on Wednesday. 

GUARDIAN, 









: : . a 
poor because he is bad, nor the rich man rich because 4 


is good. 


The divine philosophy of poverty, propounded by t : 


Hebrew prophets against the conventional opinioi | 
their day, condemned the economic tyranny used agailf 
the poor (“The spoil of the poor is in your houses’ 
The prophets aflirmed that the poor are poor because tit 
are socially robbed. The Fathers of the Church 
tinued this witness. Poverty was regarded even i 
the time of the Reformation as the result of injustit 
as witness the Prayer Book of Queen Elizabell 
“Whereas Thy. gifts are made common to all mep,% 
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‘Present BF through our naughtiness, niggardness and distrust, do orders ” which he condemned were those induced by 
OMe thas make them private and peculiar. persons who lived in and upon Society, without rendering 
ilities ¢ It was left to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries due service in return. “ If any will not work, neither let 
Ourts «fH ¢) develop and apply the non-Christian theory that him eat.” He writes’ strongly also against the passion 
ut then, property, luxury and riches generally were the peculiar for accumulating riches, ‘‘ the love of money is a root of 
d pubji right and privilege of the “successful”? members of all evil.” 
ital righ, societV. This philosophy regarded society not as a com- But it is from Christ Himself and His teaching that 
Satanic” munity, but as a congeries of conflicting interests—a modern Christians must draw their philosophy. His 
conception which Christians cannot rightly accept. teaching hinges upon the adjuration, “ Ye cannot serve 
Jesus Christ blessed the poor, but He never blessed God and Mammon.” We may possess riches and yet 
verty es such. His teaching proclaims the bounty serve God. But we cannot serve riches (i.e., live and 
of God ; His miracles bring creative power to supply labour for them) and also serve God. ‘“ The covetous 
dition jf men’s needs ; He opposes His kingdom to that of man,” says S. Bernard, - hungers after riches like ® 
ere toby “Mammon.” In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, He beggar ; the believer despises them like a lord.” 
ht to jy scourges the personal arelessness and the accepted social Therefore, Jesus Christ adjures us not to be “ anxious 
locke," conditions of His day. His Beatitude, “‘ Blessed are the about these material things. He says (as it were) “though 
poor in spirit ” is for those who live detached from love you must needs consume them, let them not consume 
Withoy§ of riches, but it has no relation to enforced want of the you.” Our Lord does not deprecate effort, labour or 
that th necessaries of life. Three classes are blessed: (1) those prudence, nor the necessary care for daily bread. “ Man 
1 of th who give up material things for His sake, 7.e., evangelical does not live by bread alone,”’ No; but it is by bread he 
ve. Ye poverty, (2) those who being poor, are yet not covetous ; lives. More than that, He aflirms that a safe and sound 
take ti (3) those who, being rich, live detached from devotion to material condition depends upon our spirituality. If we 
n £2,qye wealth. establish a society founded upon social justice (“* seek ye 
ion, ye Jesus Christ has no benediction for that poverty which first the kingdom of God and His righteousness ”) “ all 
leaves children without adequate food, clothing, shelter these things shall be added unto you.” But if we lay 
Georg and joy; no benediction for our tenements and slums, out our social systems in bitter rivalries, competitions 
 thed or for that modern hypocrisy which leaves masses of our and conflicts, between men and groups and nations, what 
He wat people weltering in discomfort, disease, and want of the can we expect but extremes of riches and poverty, which 
rhetoric amenities of life ; no approbation for a civilization which violate the fellowship of man, estrange classes and peoples, 
busineyg produces not for service but for profits, not in fellowship and plunge the nations into economic dissolution ? 
but in competition, not to supply men’s needs but to The pith of His teaching is that the deliberate pursuit 
mporer manipulate our markets. Further, He reserves His of riches, and dominion over ot hers, is evil. God has 
Dost por sternest condemnation, in His picture of the “Judgement — willed (as the world is now learning) that we shall all, 
cinemag. of the Nations,” for those communities which fail to men and nations, be dependent upon one another. It is 
actu provide justice and equity in material things. not enough that one can say, ‘** T have possessed myself of 
heat if ‘The apostolic Church followed His principle and wealth,” or “I inherit wealth and am ‘ independent.’ ” 
ly, Te attempted an immediate communism. The attempt The question remains—how, when, where and by what 
WJ failed; but its significance lies not in the failure but in means did you get this wealth? By fair means or by 
atter @@ the attempt. Some day poverty, as here defined, wil] foul? By truth or by falsehood? By labour or by usury? 
resentef. PASS aWay, as incompatible with justice, and with the By the exploitation of other persons or other classes of 
config Will of God. Meanwhile, we ought to fight poverty, as society, or by sharing justly with them appropriate 
we should fight disease. Poverty, side by side with in- increments of common effort in a common. service? 
e attag. credible wealth, is irreconcilable with the Kingdom of God. S. Basil wrote 1,500 years ago, “* What is your own? 
oven if The trend of the Church’s teaching, from the days Whence did you get it and have it for your own?” 
net wil of its early communism until now, has been to subli- Idolatry of riches pervades the civilization of the West, 
S pase mate labour as the will of God for man—i.e., for his and is bringing it to ruin. Betting and gambling pollute 
rliame® “iscipline, education, and spiritual and material good. our sport; sweepstakes support hospitals. Incontinent 
The Church even went so far as to proclaim, laborare est luxury flaunts its excesses before the face of the poor. 
apy, p Pare. The Church of England Catechism has a noble Industry and commerce are honeycombed with the money- 
exposition of work as part of our duty to our neighbour, passion. Competitions, within and without the nations, 
viz.: “not to covet or desire other men’s goods, but to threaten Humanity with the horrible arbitrament of War. 
learn and labour truly to get mine own living.” This is The charge of Christ to His servants, in every class or 
to be taught to every child, rich as well as poor, before nation to-day is what it was of old—to stand clear from 


it is confirmed. 

; The assumption underlying the Church’s teaching is : 
_ (1) that covetousness is a sin, and (2) that wealth is only 
_ tolerable when it is a just result of personal service. 
| St. Paul is emphatic upon this point. The social “ dis- 










cause a 

wil What Individuals 
inion | wet single act would contribute more than any 
| agaits other to lighten the world depression, to set our 
uses ye feet on a path leading to prosperity and settled peace ? 
use tig ©=There can be no doubt that all whose acquaintance 







ch ce With world conditions is close and wide would answer 
‘en ing this question in the same way: ‘“ The success of the 
njusti Disarmament Conference which is to meet at Geneva 





in February.” As that great authority, Sir Arthur Salter, 
has told us, only by abandoning national efforts to 


zabell 
mien, % 






the idolatry of riches; to avoid all gross luxury and 
pretence ; to live as simply as is possible ; to do justice 
to the poor and weak; to uphold Christian standards 
of worth and dignity; and to transform Society into 
the likeness of His Kingdom. 


Can Do for Peace 

attain security, only by adopting the “ collective” 
system of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact 
for the renunciation of war, only by laying a foundation 
of assured peace, can we hope to rebuild the structure of 
civilization that is now threatening to collapse altogether. 

We have been warned of the possibility of this collapse 
ever since the War. How many years is it since General 
Smuts told us that humanity was on the march again, 
how many years since I heard Sir Robert Borden say 
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to an audience of American business men that the bases 
of our system were rocking ? Did these Dominion states- 
men see more clearly than ours in Britain, or were they 
more outspoken? At all events they put into words 
twelve or thirteen years ago what now every person 
capable of thought knows to be the truth. 

Knitting national interests together, making finance 
disregard frontiers, increasing dependence on one another 
in trade and industry, seemed at one period to promise 
friendlier relations, an easier flow of wealth for all. 
That hope has been hideously disappointed. Year by year 
short-sighted, selfish aims have defeated efforts towards 
world-comradeship. The true ideal of mutual commerce 
has been obscured by frantic profit-seeking. Debts 
and crushing fines have forced debtors more and more 
deeply into financial desperation, and they are now 
dragging their creditors down with them. Until we 
realize that we are all in the same boat and must pull 
together or be shipwrecked there is no hope for any of us. 

If next February the nations send their representatives 
to Geneva instructed to stop fighting in the boat; to 
reduce at once the burden of war expenditure which 
creates a dangerous illusion of national sovereignty, 
keeps up needless barriers, hampers trade; and_ to 
arrange for the rapid merging of all national fighting 
forces in a world-police, then hope will revive. Other 
agreements among the nations will follow. We shall move 
forward to a better state of things—not, as we are doing 
at present, to a worse. 

As individuals let us ask ourselves how we can 
contribute towards this improvement, how we can 
help to save ourselves. Is there anything an individual, 
obscure perhaps, without influence in public affairs, 
can do? The answer is Yes. Every one of us ean do 
something to create a favourable atmosphere for the 
Disarmament Conference by talking about it, by writing 
to friends or acquaintances abroad, above all by sub- 
scribing for the expenses of a preliminary Conference 
that is to be held in Paris next month for the purpose 
of giving a resolute lead to the other, and proving that 
the nations are determined on making a reality of their 
renunciations of war. 

This Paris gathering of delegates from a very large 
number of associations, movements, unions, 
socicties in all countries, is coming together under the 
direction of Lord Cecil, M. Herriot (formerly French 
Premier) and other leading men of nations in every 


leagues, 


part of the world. It will be such a gathering as was 
never held before. The delegates will be addressed 
by many of the most prominent men in Europe and 
They will discuss Why, How and When it is 
Their resolutions are bound 
They may make 


America. 
necessary to abolish war. 
to have resounding effect at Geneva. 
all the difference between bold and hesitating decisions. 
Of the value of the gathering there can be no doubt, 
therefore. But much depends on the sum that can be 
raised for its expenses, which are, unavoidably, large. 
Up to now £1,200 has been collected; another £800 
must be found. The Spectator is read weekly by at least 
100,000 people. Out of this are there not 
800 who will give a pound each? If not, there must 
be many thousands who can sce the importance of 
this matter and who can afford to send something. 
We beg everybody to post at once what they are able 
to contribute to the cause of peace to the Treasurer of 
the Paris Disarmament Conference, c/o the Editor. of 
the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. More 
may hang on the success of this appeal than any of us 


H. F. 


number 


can foresee. 
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Set Fair 
By J. B. Morton, 


fone confidence men, tricksters, shufflers, Pannics 
and other blossoms of the world are racking the 
brains for new ways of netting simpletons, here and ther 
a man of genius is carrying on the old trade in the ol 
way. Ihave myself recently heard a man in the market 
place at Hexham raising his great voice to give th. 
people good news. The doctors’ game, said he, was wp 
People had found out, thanks to one or two courageots 
herb-sellers, that every human ailment could be cured 
rapidly and thoroughly by a judicious use of herbs, 
Then, inviting the audience to name an ailment, he would 
reply, as though the matter were settled beyond dispute 
“And what did I tell you? Here we have the cup” 
And he would name some herb or other, and produce i 
from an ample basket. Though his language was oy 
rugged and forceful than that of the old herbalists, why 
would have told the assembled countrymen to make an 
ointment against St. Anthony’s Fire with pellitory-of-the. 
wall and white lead, or to bake deadnettle with sugar ty 
get a merry heart—yet the basic idea was the same, 

Shortly after this experience in Hexham, I read a story 
in a newspaper of a young fellow who posed as a Fren¢ 
Count, and won a girl’s love. He turned out to be, 
designer of wall-paper, who had fallen on bad times, and 
had smelt out money. Both these tricks were of the oli, 
simple kind. And so is the third, which has just come t 
my notice in an evening paper. One man sold to anothe; 
a large barometer for £2. It was set fair, and the 
lighted purchaser took it home with him. Day by day, 
sometimes hour by hour, he studied it, bending over it ani 
tapping it lovingly, and boasting to all his friends of th 
fine weather which it continued to announce. Thy 
pointer remained as steady as a rock through wind ani 
rain, until the purchaser took the thing down to see if i 
needed overhauling. It was then that he discovered a 
arrangement of copper wire fixed at the back of thi 
barometer, and realised that the pointer only moved whe: 
it was pushed by a human finger. A child or a lunatic, 
using the thing as a toy, could have produced thunde, 
sleet or sunshine at will, But he, being a reasonable mai, 
went into court and demanded his money back. 

If he had reminded himself of the fallibility of weather 
forecasts and of the bosh that is talked by weather 
prophets, he would have treasured the barometer, ant 
by twisting the pointer at random, would have made a 
many correct forecasts as anybody else, since it is all: 
matter of luck. But if he had been of a poetical tum ¢ 
mind, he would have known still better what a bargain hi 


had made. He might have withdrawn from the world cf 


affairs, to live in a country of the imagination, a land 
perpetual sunshine. That barometer might have been | 
him what the Grecian urn was to Keats, an earnest ( 
eternal spring. Where he made his mistake was to enquit 
into the machinery of the miracle. Any miserable reali 


can have a barometer that will change as the atmosphere 
changes, and go up or down slightly when tapped. But her} 
was one that would cheat the heart with false security, 8% 
does the great music or the high verse of the world—a'§ 
for a couple of pounds ; for the price of a bad dinner ini 
noisy restaurant ; for one-seventh of the price of a silly 
for one-fifth of the price of a Cabinéy 

What on earth, one mie 
The Fountain of Perpetu!® 


lounge-suit ; 
Minister’s bribe in hard times. 
ask, did he expect for £2? - 
Youth ? If he had been presented with a dummy sundl 
upon which a painted shadow stood arrested at midday, 


for ever, would he have railed against Time for standigt 
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LS 
gill, and demanded one of those dials over which the 
shadow moves hour by hour, announcing the End ? 

Yet, let our laughter be moderated. For when a man 
takes a barometer seriously, he becomes a fanatic. I have 
a friend in whose hall there hangs an extraordinarily large 
and up-to-date barometer. Each morning and each 
night he performs the ritual of barometer-worship. For 
he will tell you that the face of the instrument must be 
tapped strongly vet lightly, with the knuckle of the first 
finger of the right hand. Two taps in swift succession 
should be given, while the dial is watched carefully for the 
slightest movement of the pointer. There will then be a 
pause, before he gives the reading in an impressive tone. 
If he imagines that the subject interests you, he will 
explain the importance of hanging the barometer in the 
yight place, and keeping it in the right temperature. He 
would never dream of taking so much trouble over his 
wine. Then, if you are lucky, he may even begin to talk 
about the part barometers have played in history, and 
how they developed from comparatively primitive 
machines. He will explain their infallibility, and will offer 
to show you a kind of log he keeps from year to year ; 
alist of readings taken from his barometer, at morning and 
evening. In fact, he places such implicit trust in it that he 
grieves over bad weather long before it comes, and rejoices 
over good weather before the rain stops. The period 
between the forecast and the fulfilment is, of course, 
spent in endless fussing. There are dashes into the hall to 
check the reading, and anxious consultations of the sky 
and the Air Ministry reports. In this manner my friend 
makes his barometer indispensable. 

Next time I see this friend of mine, if he happens to be 
in one of his fussing moods, I shall tell him the story of 
the barometer that only registered what you wanted it to 
register. He will not see the point. But I shall always 
wonder at the foolishness of the man who, for £2, might 
have had fine weather for ever. 


A Rainy Noon 


By RaBinpRANATH TAGORE. 
[Translated from the Original Bengali by Bhabani 
Bhattacharya. | 
REMEMBER a rainy noon. Black clouds, worn and 
exhausted, ceased awhile to pour, then mad winds 
ame, lashed them to fury. 

I sat in darkness. My mind would not work. Idly 
I took up my instrument. The notes sounded like the 
music of wind and rain. 

She came out from her room and stood at the half- 
She went back. After a while she came 
again and sat by my side. Her eyes were lowered. Her 
hands were busy with her needle. But soon she stopped 
her work, and stared out of the window at the trees 
silhouetted dismally against the clouds. 

The shower stopped. My song stopped too. 
away to do her hair. 

That was all: asad noon filled with song and wind and 
rain. 

History tells us all about princes and battles—stories 
which are cheap because they are well known. But the 
story of a rainy noon has remained hidden in the depths 
of time, like a gem in the depths of the earth. Two 
persons alone have known it. 


open door. 


She went 


i 
——_—_—_—_— 
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Gramophone Notes 


The Human Voice 

Somer time ago a series of dises were published of English 
authors reading from their own works. They were deplor- 
able: apart from the reproduction being technically poor, 
the matter was largely absurd. It was not surprising perhaps, 
for the art of reading aloud requires the gifts of both poet 
and musician as well as those of an actor, and very few writers 
of prose can be expected to have all these. There have been 
exceptions and nearly all of them were Irish. It is hard to 
think of things more pleasurable than to listen to Yeats, 
James Stephens or A. E. reading their own poetry ; provided, 
of course, that it is in a small room where two or three only 
are gathered together, for any public, lecture-hall declamation 
of poetry is essentially distasteful. 

But even my pleasant experiences with Irishmen did not 
prepare me for the surprise, which has just been given me 
by a record to be bought at Imhof House in Oxford Street ; 
for added to my general distaste for reading aloud is a 
particular distaste for the works of James Joyce. But the 
record of Mr. Joyce reading from Anna Livia Plurabelle 
should be missed by nobody. I have never heard more 
beautiful diction, nor such vast improvement to the written 
word from having it spoken. Moreover, there is a sincerity 
about the author’s reading which cannot fail to convince 
the most prejudiced listener that his work is serious and 
inevitable, however deplorable it may seem to a certain 
class of critic. In this way it is far better propaganda for 
Joyce as a writer than most of the apologetics which have 
been compiled in book form by his admirers. 

There are very few records of the spoken voice which are 
really worth possessing. I can only recall the Sacha Guitry 
disc published by H.M.V. and the Walford Davies Talks 
on Melody. Some enterprising company should certainly 
follow up the James Joyce record with a series of the other 
three Irishmen I have mentioned. 


The most important event in the gramophone world 
recently has, of course, been the reduction of prices which 
in the case of the high-priced “* celebrity” records is con- 
siderable. The serious neglect of the gramophone by high- 
brows is one of the things which stand in the way of still 
greater reductions. Those of us who rejoice in Mozart 
quartets and Bach organ music should remember that at 
present these are only made possible for gramophone repro- 
duction by the enormous popularity of such opera as I’m 
tickled pink with a blue eyed baby. It is to be hoped that 
the cheaper records will increase the sale of the best music 
and encourage the companies to go still further. 

Everybody knows that the piano is the most unsatisfactory 
instrument for purposes of gramophone reproduction. It is 
therefore necessary to call attention to a record of William 
Murdoch playing two Rachmaninoff preludes, which for 
realism is an advance on anything I remember having heard. 
This is a Columbia record. On my E.M.G. Mark Xa you 
can assuredly hear the authentic timbre of a piano and it 
is a pity that the choice of music is not perhaps the most 
desirable. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie has just edited the hundredth 
number of his excellent paper, the Gramophone, and I would 
like to take the opportunity of once more recommending 
this excellent paper to every music lover. A quotation 
from the first number, eight years ago, is instructive : review- 
ing current discs, he wrote: “I have not yet succeeded in 
overcoming the two bad shrieks by Miss Austral on the 
Sonat, but I fancy I shall do so presently—by getting the 
needle adjusted. The Ride of the Valkyries is superb on the 
Sonat ; not one biast from the piccolo, though it blasted on 
every other soundbox. Clarinets and sopranos on the Sonat 
want very careful handling.” Nowadays we complain 
bitterly if the bite of the strings is not perfectly realistic 
and tympana boom out with perfect certainty. We have 
electrical recording of really great perfection, although less 
than eight years ago little horns were put on the end of 
violins, and violins were used to double oboes in orchestral 


pieces. It used to be hard to distinguish between the wind 
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and the strings and now listen, for example, to the trumpets 
in Columbia’s recent reproduction of Beethoven's Leonore 
No. 3 Overture ; two records which I cordially reeommend 
to everybody as among the very best of the year. 


Joun LANGDON-DAVIES. 


The Theatre 


‘Elizabeth of England.’ Adapted by Ashley 
Dukes from the German of Ferdinand 
Bruckner. At the Cambridge Theatre. 


Tnis play is called “a legend in twelve scenes *—by Mr. 
Ashley Dukes, its adaptor. Mr. Dukes also acknowledges 
2 debt to Mr. Lytten Strachey. 


I do not. know whether Mr. Strachey will be pleased with 
the compliment. Historical accuracy is ignored in_ this 
legend.” The affair of Essex’s conspiracy appears to coincide 
with the Armiada—as the audience obviously took it. But 
perhaps the Spanish assault indicated in the ninth scene 
was a later one. It doesn't matter. ‘That word “ legend ” 
excuses much. It provides the producer with an opportunity 
for experiments with time and space. 

He adopts deviees of a rather confusing simultaneity. 
In one seene, a bit of Spain (centre forward) will clash with 
or merge into a bit of Merrie England, at the back ; in another, 
the stage will be bisected, half of it exhibiting St. Paul's, 
the other half the Escurial. 

This scenic paraHeiism has set a hard problem before the 
designer, Mr. Charles Ricketts, who in his pictures of the 
Kscurial manages, in spite of all. wonderfully to convey the 
mortuary atmosphere of that strange and beautiful place. 
The spirit of ‘tawny ” Spain. lost in her religious dream, 
is also realized by one or two minor characters—particularly 
by the priest of Mr. George Howe whose beautiful performance 
makes many of the others seem outrageously theatrical. 

Poor Mr. Matheson Lang, however, is not to be blamed 
for doddering and spluttering rather inaudibly. The author and 
adaptor have seen Philip II. in that light—he who, when the 
news of the Armada’s defeat was brought to him, stoically 
remarked : ** one branch has been lopt off; but the tree is still 
flourishing.” Here Philip raves and begins to curse God. 
As to Elizabeth, Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry again gave us— 
as in Mr. Louis Parker's pre-War Drake—the red hair, the 
famous the bouncing flirtations with Essex ; 
and, in an impressive scene, Gloriana’s disgraceful déshabillé— 
shrunken, white-haired, amidst the empty phantoms of her 
wardrobe. Another legendary scene not even expert pro- 
duction could save from pantomimic absurdity. It revealed 
Elizabeth in her nightshift. defeating traitors by blinding one 
of them with her dressing-gown: then disappearing and 
popping up again, as in hide-and-seek, out of a concealed 
This was unintentionally amusing. 


irresolution, 


door. I was puzzled, 
too, by a Shavian episode that followed in the Privy Council 
Chamber, where Mr. Frank Vosper’s youthful and bland Bacon 
speaks at some length without saying anything at all. One 
feels that this would have provided Mr. Shaw with a rare 


chance for a four-page oration about modern England, 
thrust into the mouth of the Elizabethan arriviste. We 


missed it. But we got a better-characterized, a prudent, 
timorous Cecil from Mr. Bromley-Davenport. 

On the whole Elizabeth has been a peril to dramatists 
since old Heywood wrote his If you know not me in the reign 
of her successor. True, we have, in our present poet-laureate’s 
Philip the King a really imaginative vision of that period 
in rhymed verse. I confess that, the other evening at the 
Cambridge Theatre, I wished that this could have been sub- 
stituted for Mr. Dukes’s legend. One longs to return to plays 
and to get away from producers whose object it seems to 
suppress significant things done or said or 
thought—by a series of startling pictorial devices and fidgety 
scenic interruptions. But, as I suggested, Mr. Ricketts’s 
pictures make it worth while to see Elizabeth of England. 


be to drama 


RICHARD JENNINGS 


St 


Poetry 
This Machine Age 


[‘* Twenty thousand swallows were carried free at noon to-day 
to Venice by the Austrian Air Transport Company, lodged in fies 
specially constructed by the Society. They were brought to th 
aeroplane in heated cars. To-morrow, if the weather ig favourable 
twenty-three thousand more will leave by aeroplane.” —Sundq, 
Pavper.| " 

SWALLOW, my sister, O sister Swallow, 
Now, when the sterling must sway and swing, 
And _ never, no never, the pound be fled— 
Now, when the patriot’s purse is hollow, 
Should you abandon each cheap bright wing 
And travel by aeroplane instead ? 


Sycophant Swallow, O sister Swallow, 
Heard you the message from SNOWDEN’S mouth ? 
Know you the Dole and the Dolorous Debt ? 
And have you the conscience still to follow 
The feckless fancy that calls you South 
South, with your longings and wander-fret ? 


Swallow, my sister, redundant Swallow, 
You who have pinions to bear you south, 
Dare charter wings and not pay the hire, 
Dare travel in truth like the rich Apollo, 
You who have mud in your spring-time mouth— 
The mud for your nest in an English byre. 


Pioneer Swallow, my sister Swallow, 
Will you travel by train de live next Spring ? 
Will gulls take passage from Deal or Dover ? 
Will snipe and woodeock in Puss-Moths follow 
The call of their pulses with folded wing ? 
Will even the lark be an arm-chair rover ? 


O Swallow, sister, machine-age Swallow, 
You have been gone since young September, 
I shall be here in the fog and wet ; 
Think of the horrible months to follow ! 
I cannot forget that all through September 
I have been hearing about the Debt. 


Sister, my Swallow, I think it’s rotten ! 
My heart sighs ** South ! *’ but I may not follow 
You to the lands where the sun shines yet, 
Where Dole and Dolour may be forgotten. 
Some things are terribly hard to swallow ; 
Forgive these lines that were writ in a pet! 
BarBara Evpnan Topp, 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


THe “ Spectator,’ OcroBer 8TH, 1831. 


WHAT Is TO BE DONE ? 

The Bill is rejected—for the present. The King, the Minister, 
and the People, have determined upon a Reform ; but Forty-one 
Lords stand in the gap, and refuse a passage to the National Will 
Now, then, comes the question, in what way are we to have our 
will ?—for it is idle to suppose, and none but a few insulated Peer 
can entertain the idea, that the House of Lords is able to put au 
extinguisher on a People’s wishes. 

There are two grand objects to be kept in view,—first, the question 
of Reform must be carried ; and next, it must be carried peaceably. 
It is unnecessary to descant on the danger of violence. It is enough 
to say, that when tumultuous risings are once begun, no one 
can tell where they will stop. Neither does the case justify recours 
to measures of the kind; for the people, using only the quiet means 
open to them, but using them vigilantly and industriously, are sur 
to gain their point. If the proverb of ** where there is a will there isa 
way,” be true, it is most of all true of the will of an United Peopk, 

ENGuisH NATIONAL GUARD. 

At a numerous meeting of rate-payers of St. Marylebone, it has 
been unanimously agreed, in the event of the Lords rejecting the 
Reform Bill, that the householders should go in a body to the King 
the next day, to pray him to retain his Ministers, and to promis¢ te 
support him in any measures he may adopt to give the people the 
Reform Bill; and for that purpose, to form themselves into 4 
National Guard should he require it. 

ELECTION WAGERS. : 

At the Dorsetshire election, in the course of Saturday, the vote 0 
a clergyman, named England, tendered for Lord Ashley, W% 
rejected on the ground that he had made a bet of a sovereign, with# 
Mr. Panton, that the noble Lord would gain the day at the pre-e 
election 
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Through European Eyes 


[Nothing could be more useful for Great Britain than to see how her difficulties are regarded abroad. We shall therefore 
publish during the next few weeks a representative selection of extracts translated from the Continental Press. | 


wove of the principal reasons for the collapse of the English 
yrency is to be found in the disequilibrium between the 
curtenc) : 

pominal value and the effective purchasing power of sterling. 


The currency was revalued 100 per cent., but wages and 
orices were not reduced—owing to the weakness of the 
governments in power proportionately. If now prices and 
nt “ 


wages are going to increase, the present grave crisis will lead 
to one graver still, and inflation will be inevitable. In England 
there are eleven million workers, every third man_ being 
unemployed. The discipline and patriotic and_ religious 
girit of the masses is no longer as solid as it was before 1914, 
ol the transformation of the economic and industrial life 
ofthe country is bound to mean the severest sacrifices for the 
population. The English will have to reduce their mode of 
jiving inthe same proportion as the other European peoples 
of the Continent. There is no other way out and it is an 
«periment fraught with the greatest difficulty.”-—La Stampa 
(Turin). 

* * * * 

“If ever there were a constructive Opposition policy it 
was that revealed here in England when the Liberals prevented 
the English people from throwing themselves headlong into 
an experiment which would be simply a gamble on the whole 
future of England. Instead of submitting to the * ramp’ 
for economic autarchy, the Liberals forced the English people 
to reflect over one of the most serious decisions in its history. 
.,. Liberals interpret their mission to-day to consist in an 
attempt to protect England from a * rushed’ Conservative 
protectionist tariffs programme. ‘This they have done, but 
with a personal brio which betrays the hand of Lloyd George, 
and which in view of the prevailing disunity in the party's 
political achievement.’’—Berliner 


own ranks, is a great 


Tageblatt, 1.10.31. 


* * * * 


“Tn its official and semi-official gatherings, the Cabinet 
has come to the conclusion that the tariff question is likely 
to wear a different aspect in the more or less distant future. 
There is a desire for international conversations on current 
economic and monetary problems, and some people aver that 
the United States President will or later take the 
initiative. These negotiations, it is pointed out, if they come 
to anything, cannot fail to lead to a reduction of customs 


sooner 


harriers, Such a process of reasoning is plausible enough for 
those people whose minds are still set in the key of Free Trade, 
and it also gives an apparent satisfaction to Conservative 
protectionism. It is not impossible that here is the answer 
to the questions which have absorbed certain political circles 
for several days, and that this is to a great extent the famous 


formula of which there has been so much talk.”’—Journal 
des Debats (Paris), 3.10.31. 
* * * sg 


“There are any number of possible ways of balanciag 
production and consumption. Some people to-day are disposed 
to seek the restoration of that balance by a contraction of 
world trade activities, by reduction of prices, diminution of 
Wages, restriction of credit, and the slowing down of business 
‘generally, while currencies should remain firm and_ stable. 
Such people think that with production gradually reduced 
pby the foreed elimination of businesses that are ruined and 
with consumption stimulated on the contrary by the reduction 
of production costs and the lower wages brought about by 
/nemployment, the final result will be for good to come out 
of evil, 





| “Others think it is preferable to go on trying to achieve 
the balance between production and consumption in an 
‘‘spanding world trade by a rise of prices, increase in wages, 
‘pansion of credit, and development of business activity, 
pWhile currencies should be allowed to weaken. 

“Great Britain has been converted to this second policy ; 
she has abandoned the gold standard, and she hopes that her 
roduetion will be revived, thanks to the protection afforded 
by the depreciation of the pound, this being supplemented no 
Mowbt by a rise of custom duties which will contribute to 


VIIM 


the increase of internal L’ Information (Paris), 


3.10.31. 


prices.” 
* * * * 


* We are left with the question whether the City can main- 
tain its traditional supremacy as the chief centre of the world’s 
gold market, or can expect possibly a return to gold parity 
either at the old or a new rate. In the first place it has to be 
considered whether the necessary mechanism for the handling 
of gold consignments is available anywhere else, or could 
easily be contrived. On the other hand, on the Continent 
recently fears have been expressed, not for the first time, 
that England perhaps has it in its power to secure for herself 
a monopoly of the gold from South African mines, and so to 
force the trend of new monetary conditions into whatever 
direction she pleases. . . . 

“Tt should be pointed out that the Union of South Africa, 
though a Dominion, is through the Crown a_ politically 
dependent member of the Commonwealth. Moreover, South 
Africa at present shows very little inclination to give up the 
gold standard herself and to return to the unsatisfactory 
system of gold premiums which obtained during the War and 
in the first post-War Kélnische Zeitung 
(Cologne), 4.10.31. 


years. ae Sie 
* *% aK aS 


“Tt is right to emphasize another interesting point of 
the British crisis: the fact that the Dominions and other 
remote parts of the English-speaking world are taking the very 
slightest or no part at all in the Mother Country’s troubles. 
Not a single powerful voice has come frem them with an 
assurance that those distant peoples propose to take their 
share in the ill-fortune of the Metropolis as they did in its 
good fortune. In this period of acute material and moral 
crisis of the English people the only person now in London 
who has come there from abroad is Gandhi, and this is sympto- 
matic: what remains of effective imperial unity after this 
quiet process of each member shutting itself up and selfishly 


occupying itself with its own problems ? *—Corriere Della 
Sera (Milan), 3.10.31. 
* * % * 
One of these two things must happen: either the 


Elections will simply serve to vary slightly the proportion 
of the parties represented in the Chamber, and then one cannot 
imagine what is the good of them, or they are intended, and 
will make it possible, to suggest a real, new formula for the 
Government and financial administration of the State, and 
then behind the screen of an Election a veritable revolution 
will have taken place. We do not know which of these two 
hypotheses is the most serious or which is to be preferred.”— 
Corriere Delia Sera (Milan), 3.10.31. 
* * * * 

* Quite apart from sundry psychological factors which 
play an important ,é/e in critical periods like ours, leaving 
aside also considerations of the foreign political situation and 
the position at home, simply taking into account the above 
factors (budgetary and economic) it would appear that a 
reduction of only ten per cent. in the value of the pound re- 
stabilized (as contemplated by The Economist) is not enough 
to make the English exchange safe from wild fluctuations that 
offer a standing opportunity to speculators..’"—L’ Information 
(Paris), 7.10.31. 


** What Mr. MacDonald has been unable to do he hopes 
that general elections will bring about. That is showing an 
extraordinary trust in the twenty-eight millions who make up 
the bulk of whom do not understand in the 
Things have come 


aE BS x * 


the electorate, 
slightest political or economic questions. 
to this. But there is one thing pretty clear, that the English 
people, in London and in the Provinces, are somewhat out of 


ministerial confabulations, the 


humour with these secret 
details of which are coneealed, and all this is not exactly 
-aleulated to give the nation much confidence.”’—Journal 


des Debats (Paris), 7.10.31. 
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Country Life 


Tne BoLpNEss OF FEAR. 

The tale—and photographs—of the swallows in Austria, 
overcome by stress of weather and hunger, has brought out 
more saliently than any incident in the history of birds their 
capacity to throw over or pass beyond a sense of fear. They 
will gladly accept the lesser danger to avoid the greater ; and 
we find this in a great variety of wild animals. A strange tale 
was told me some months ago by a correspondent who lives 
by Hayling Island. After a day’s sailing and fishing in his 
small yacht he was returning to his moorings. The sun was 
low and there was little wind ; and as he glided home he saw 
a sparrow-hawk in pursuit of a lark; and as the two came 
close to his boat he felt certain that the lark was doomed : 
the hawk was upon it. 

* * * * 

Both were some height in the air and would have flown over 
the yacht, when the lark closed his wings and dived straight 
down, finally settling itself between the bare feet of the 
observer. THere it crouched till the hawk flew out of sight to 
the north-west. Some five minutes later, failing to weather a 
point, the yacht was put about and the fluttering of the sail 
frightened the bird, which flew off to the west. He was 
nearly out of sight when the hawk returned to the pursuit. 
Almost exactly the same thing happened for the second time ; 
and again after an exciting chase the lark dived for the boat, 
and finally crouched ‘* between my feet within, I could 
swear, half an inch of the same place as before. There it 
stayed for some twenty minutes, but the light wind brought the 
boat to her moorings. The sun had set and the lark flew out 
into the twilight that their tribe peculiarly enjoy.” 

* Ba * * 

Such a story may seen to many to belong to the class known 
as tall. But scores of examples are extant of this sort of action 
on the part of frightened animals. One was told me years ago 
by Mr. Thompson Seton. The details have become a little 
vague in memory; but not the climax. Mr. Seton was hunting 
in the snows of Northern Canada and saw an ermine in pursuit 
of a hare, both, so far as I remember, more or less protectively 
coloured to the snow. But it was all up with the tired hare 
as with the hunted lark, when the mammal found a like refuge. 
It ran straight to Mr. Seton and crouched between his feet. 
The ermine circled the pair of them once or twice and then 
made off. When it was out of sight the hare moved away 
quietly. Never at any moment had it shown any sign of fear 
whatever of the man. A great many naturalists have such tales 


to tell. In some cases probably the greater fear drives out the 
less. In others, perhaps, as with the swallows, loss of vitality 


destroys the instinct of self-preservation rather than suggests 
a last resort. Yet when we find wild animals seeking the 
protection of man, as a dog of his master, we may ask whether 
the ideal of the Holy Mountain is so very remote. With all 
our sanctuaries and garden sanctuaries we may persuade, 
perhaps we are persuading, birds to be tamer and tamer. 

* * Bo %* 

It seems to me that birds are always rather tamer at the 
crises of migration than at other times. I was walking last 
week with a friend on the links at Cooden Beach when a 
swallow flew between us. Either of us could have touched it ; 
and indeed swallows at certain places seem to have no instinct 
to avoid men and women. One has thought that this was 
due to confidence in the speed of easy flight ; but perhaps there 
is more in it than that. The swallows are tame, as the robin 
is tame, because no one thinks of doing them an injury. A 
mystery of tameness of which no one has given me an explana- 
tion is the behaviour of hawks at certain moments. ‘Twice in 
my life I have picked up a hawk—one a sparrow, one a kestrel 
—and failed to find any sort of injury. In both cases the hawk 
has flown away again soon after being restored to the perch. 
Were they temporarily stunned, or gorged, or what? Have 
others had a like experience ? 

a * * *% 
Urvan GARDENERS. 

A plan that has given health and happiness and, indeed, 
some wealth (since production is the only true wealth) to 
many hard-working people has just come to an official end ; 


——<——. 


but will continue unofficially if the hopes of patriotic 
are fulfilled. For two seasons, with the aid of a Go 
grant and much practical help from Friends the un 
of Sheffield have had the chance of cultivating allotment 
We discovered during the War how large an amount of th 
best food can be produced by townsmen in their arg 
moments. This Sheffield scheme has been perhaps the bi 
best example we have had of the beneficent effect of the 
allotment on the unemployed; and they have been twice 
blessed or three or four times blessed ; for they have pro. 
duced good food (which advantages the nation) and have 
given themselves both health and pleasure. Indeed, men 
have been cured of consumption by their gardening. 


Sardeners 
vernment 
employed 


The working of the scheme is worth imitation by any and 
every municipality. Plots and seeds are obtained fron 
the Labour Exchange and a spade lent to each allottee. Ih 
most cases 300 square yards are rented at 2d. a week, and the 
men are the tenants of the corporation. As many as 1,8(\) 
holders drew their packets of seeds (peas, beans, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage and cauliflowers and other vegetables) 
and their packets of fertilizers during seven consecutiye 
evenings in last March, when the garden year opened. Alot. 
ment societies have been formed at each centre. Sheffield, 
of course, is only one example of a general movement, initiated 
by the Society of Friends, and gradually extended by 4 
Central Committee formed by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
In all last year 64,000 unemployed grew their own food, If 
this army is reduced, if it is not increased, the loss will be 
great, socially and economically. The head of the National 
Movement is the National Allotments Society, 40 Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

* % * * 

Allotments and the love of them have grown steadily among 
the urban population as they have decayed among the rural, 
Great areas of land in country places, once given up to allot. 
ments for agricultural workers, are now either derelict or 
absorbed in bigger holdings. If you see a flourishing allotment 
it is probably worked by some railway porter or lorry driver; 
certainly not by an agricultural labourer. The contrast is 
not the paradox it seems. There are few gardeners so gool 
as the miners, because they cultivate their allotment with 
the zest of a man who enjoys a change, who does something 
distinct from his work. He has found the true recreation, 
** Back to the land,” in the usual sense, is a useless cry. Yo 
cannot carry off townsmen into farming districts, but yo 
can do infinite good by bringing the land to the townsman. It 
can be done cheaply, even economically in the strictest sens, 
if the organization is as good as it has been at Sheffield; 
and voluntary workers will help in the work of distribution. 
The psychological effect of an urban allotment is itself invar: 
ably good. In the country it may be the reverse. 

P * * * * 
Wuere Dappies Swarm. 

Walking the other day on the edge of Sussex Downs somt 

of us were astonished at the multitude of crane-flies : thox 


queer clumsy beasts that have earned almost the best of a 


nicknames. On a neighbouring golf course—at Seaford-f 
some of the greens were so populated with the grubs tii 


bucket loads of the cases were swept up after the greens half 
been dressed with iron sulphate. Incidentally, why is it tif 


golf greens are the favourite hunting ground of the grubs’? 
Starlings, rooks and perhaps jackdaws had all taken toy 
of both the flies and the grubs, but had not perceptibl 








abated the nuisance. Now at the same time that we notictil 


other observers in other counties were noting the unparallell 


rarity of the flies, killed it was said by the foul weathet 
It is never sity 
to generalize about natural history or the weather ; for thie 


Such contrasts are common in England. 


“infinite variety’ of our island falsifies or defies eve) 
criticism. One can only say: Such is the case in my parisi 
never: such is the case from John o’Groats to Land's Endé 


St. David’s Head to Southend, 
W. Breacu Troma’. 
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Letters to the Editor 


In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


gu 
THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

sin,—The other day the Observer gave some figures showing 

that we were purchasing from abroad several million pounds’ 

yorth of goods which we could make in our own country. 

Subsequently it gave figures showing to what extent we were 

living above Our income : that is to say, on our capiial. 

The balancing of our Budget by increased taxation was no 
doubt necessary ; We are in the position of a man who is 
eonomizing in order to pay his debts. But so far from 
improving the situation it has made it worse, for no one can 
contend that heavy taxation benefits the producer of com- 
modities. Trade is not improved by putting the consumer 
into the position of having to go without things that he would 
otherwise be glad to buy. 

Your financial expert says that we are spending too much 
on what may be called social services, and points out that 
expenditure under the late Government increased by about 
£78,000,000. But much the greater part of this was due to 
the necessity of maintaining an enormous and _ increasing 
number of unemployed workmen. No doubt the ** dole ” was 
higher than was absolutely necessary, and was in many cases 
received by persons who did not deserve it. But the rate 
cannot be reduced very greatly, and the proportion of un- 
deserving persons who get the * dole” is probably not very 
great, We cannot refuse to save unemployed workmen and 
their families from starvation. 

So far only two remedies seem to have been suggested. One 
is Protection : the other reduction in costs of production—i.e. 
(principally) reduction of wages. 

It is difficult to see how Protection is going to solve the 
problem. If it enables us to make and sell a large quantity 
of goods which we now import, it will, of course, result in a 
considerable reduction of unemployment, and thus make our 
Budget easier to balance. It may possibly enable taxation to 
be reduced. But it will not enable us (except to a limited 
extent by reducing costs of production) to sell our goods 
abroad, which we must do in order to buy our food, four-fifths 
of which we import. The reason why we import goods which 
we could make ourselves and cannot sell our manufactures 
abroad is mainly that our productions are too dear. The 

problem is therefore to manufacture more cheaply. The 
British workman cannot, for climatic and other reasons, live 
on the same wages as —€.§., the Italian. (The average wage 
of unskilled labour in Italy is now about £1 a week.) But 
he does not need to do so; for no one in the world can do 
more or better work in the same time: few can do as much 
oras good. But it looks as if he would be compelled to work 
as hard as he can, and take as low wages as he can, and it is 
unfortunate that the trades union leaders are impelled by a 
perhaps pardonable ignorance of elementary political economy 
to advise and, if possible, compel him to do as little work and 
demand as high wages as possible. 

Exploiting the capitalist is obviously useless. Industry 
cannot be carried on without capital, and socializing capital, 
even if it were practicable, would not help unless the State 
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could produce more economically than private enterprise, 
Which it probably could never do, and could certainly not do 
without an intervening period during which the losses would 
land us in bankruptcy. Nothing much can be gained by 
taxing the rich. For the greater part of such taxation is really 
taxation of capital, which means that so much less capital is 
available for industry. ‘The amount which most wealthy men 
spend on themselves and their families is relatively so small 
a to be almost negligible. Sir Ernest Benn confided to us 
some time ago (in the Confessions of a Capitalist) that though 
his nominal income was £10,000 a year, he actually only got 
about £3,000. Mr. Ford’s income may be several million 
pounds a year, but it is improbable that he spends on hiinself 
and his family more than Sir Ernest Benn does. The chief 
function of the incomes of rich men is, after all, to provide 
employment for labour.—I am, Sir, &c., 


S. Domenico di Fiesole. Wc. :& 


YIM 


e space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.” —Ed. Specraror.|] 


The length which we consider 


OFF THE GOLD STANDARD 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Si1r,—I have read with great interest the splendid explana- 
tions, ‘* Off the Gold Standard,” by Mr. Hartley Withers, in No. 
5,387 of your valuable paper. And yet one cannot but say that 
your correspondent seems to judge the situation in England 
with some optimism, although there is little cause for 
optimism, as we have seen the first bad effects of currency 
depreciation. For the £ sterling has lost 25 per cent. of its 
value since you went off the gold standard, which means that 
the inflation has started already ! 

In England, of course, people cannot realize what the word 
* inflation ” really means, as they have not gone through it. 
But they may know it one day when they will find out that a 
couple of £1,000 notes or more is just enough to buy a loaf of 
bread or twenty cigarettes. 

And will the British Budget stand as it is? The German 
experience is that “* inflation’ will knock the bottom out of 
any Budget. It should be noted that inflation will not do 
away with reparations nor with Protection, nor with the 
technical progress which in its galloping advance has destroyed 
the balance of international trade and industry. Nor will 
inflation do away with the abnormalities in the present dis- 
tribution of international capital nor with the poisoning of 
the political atmosphere, and least of all will it restore that 
shaken confidence which has put England into such difficulties. 

It would therefore be best, both for England and the world, 
if the English currency were put in order as soon as possible 
on its gold basis, and if the unavoidable adjustment of costs 
in English industry were to be effected by open methods ; that 
is to say, by lower wages and further economies instead of by 
concealed methods. We know that events in England have 
come to the help of inflationists in other countries, including 
our own. All the more needful is it to recognize that inflation 
does not save and purge, but only postpones matters to make 
them worse, in England as in every country. 

Instead of an International Gold Conference (that might be 
useful to U.S.A. and France, or probably to some Indian 
nabobs, but not to a country that has been pushed off the 
gold standard) an International Conference for Peace Treaty 
Revisions under the lead of Britain should be asked for, as it 
is obvious now, even for very short-sighted people, that the 
whole trouble in the world, including the depression of trade, 
derives from the Treaty of Versailles.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hans LANGE 
(lately in Oshogbo, Nigeria). 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Now that our metal standard has lost the lead in the 
International Derby of Finance, more attention is being paid 
to other starters in the race. For, in reality, we are again ona 
paper currency, whatever promises to pay may be engraved 
on the surface of bank notes, since gold is no longer available 
for even international purposes any more than for use at home. 
And although already considered as out of the race, the dark 
horse, ‘* Inflation,’ is already alongside ‘* Deflation,” that 
stable companion of a Metal Horse, although to inflate on 
gold alone may be out of the question, since Germany appears 
to be bound by the Hague Agreement to link her own cur- 
rency with it, at standard rate. Another such conference 
might now take away the control of our own currency. 

The fact however remains, whatever legends may appear on 
the face of it, the real security of our paper is now the goods 
which it can buy whenever it is * legal tender,” which the old 
Treasury Note had—and nothing would have been better— 
since it had no promise to pay on it and yet was legal tender 
to any amount. Such security may have been even better 
than gold itself, as goods could thus be bought with it in the 
chief manufacturing countries of the world, where the best 
value could be obtained both in quantity and quality. And 
this no other country in the same ways, with 
such a circulation under the same flag, and to compare the 
result of former inflations in Germany is to ignore this fact, 


pe yssesses 


as there was no such security in existence there at the time. 
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And if under any future system of tariffs Imperial Pre- 
ference was only given where our paper was made legal tender, 
the area of security—and the consequent value—would be 
still further enlarged, so that it might supplement and even 
supplant gold, which in any case would fall in value, to the 
great advantage of any debtor nations at present. 

This would be far better than to place ourselves at the 
merey of any International Conference which might end in 
taking the control of our currency out of our own hands, and 
there would be no necessity to abandon or to demonetize gold 
itself, since it would still have a useful rate of exchange with 
sterling, and so avoid the danger of any “ Inflation.”°—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun H. Burton. 

Newiown Park, Co. Dublin, 


DRASTIC ECONOMY IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 


Sir,—-May I suggest that the Opposition in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly are not the only persons likely to show 


‘visible consternation” at the drastic nature of the fresh 
taxes proposed by the new Indian Budget ? In this country 
the monstrous weight of their own taxation precludes people 
from realising how heavily burdened Europeans in India 
already are, and will now be, when the new proposals become 
law. 

Already the heavy Indian Customs and Excise duties, 
now to be drastically enhanced, by making him pay exorbitant 
prices for much of what he wears and for most of what he 
uses and eats, have raised the cost of living for the European 
in India to a height peaks above the home level. 

Again, it is not generally realized that the Indian Income 
Tax payer enjoys no such reliefs as the earned income, personal, 
married, and children allowances, the grant of which in this 
country reduces the real incidence of income-tax on moderate 
incomes to a figure nearer 2s. than 5s. in the £. In India, 
a country which makes severe physical demands on its servants 
(and who can estimate the incidence of that tax ?), an income 
which has often been more than earned is, with the single 
exception of Life Insurance Premia and some Provident Fund 
contributions, taxed from the first anna. Yet the married 
man’s expenses there are far higher than in England. A 
wife has to be sent to the hills for her health and children 


to England for their education. Double and sometimes 
treble establishments have to be maintained, and unless 
some ingenuity is shown, liability to English Income Tax, 


too, may be periodically incurred. 

If, as now appears, Income Tax as a revenue weapon is 
to be as much employed in India as it is at home, then the 
home policy of reliefs, too, should be introduced. 

Otherwise the raising of a European family will soon be 
out of the question for all but the few, and with fewer people 
than ever willing to make their careers in India, there will 
cease what has long been recognized as one of the best features 
of British and Indian relations, the glad acceptance by suc- 
cessive generations of the same family of their tradition of 
service in India. It may be argued that no adjustments are 
called for, as the present severe level of taxation in India 
is of a temporary nature only. 

To those who can derive any comfort from the Government 
pledge to that effect, the reminder may perhaps be given that 
the first increase in Indian Income Tax, made during the 
War, was also to be a * temporary expedient.” 

But this war infant is still with us and is rapidly becoming 
I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. Gricson. 


a very well developed child. 
Hindhead. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

|To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sirn,— The proceedings day by day at the Round ‘Table 
Conference are bringing into prominence the fact that agree- 
ment among the various factions and sections of which India’s 
Mr. 
Gandhi is beginning to realize this, and is anxious that the 


THE 


population is composed is not, at present, obtainable. 
British Government should *‘do something,” and make some 
proposition, but Mr, MacDonald has most wisely told the 
various committees that they must first agree among them- 
For our Government to attempt to compel some, so 


selves, 
called, settlement would satisfy none of the sections, and what- 


~-&——:—\.. 
ever could safely be proposed would enable Mr. Ga 
return to India and denounce it to Congress, 

Mr. Gandhi seems calmly to contemplate the Possibility 
one community attacking another community, in which atta . 
millions of lives would be lost, and airily says that those oe 
were left would still be Indians. Mr. MacDonald ig op oe 
ground when he tells the Indian delegates that they must fy 
agree among themselves, and that until they can do y 
tngland must and will keep the peace between the valle 
factions of India. To compel a settlement just now Would bet, 
make a desert and call it Peace—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Lomas OLiver, 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 
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CABBAGE MUST COME FROM COAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In two recent letters to The Times (August 27th 29th) 
I have discussed the relative positions of Coal and the Cabbage 
the latter standing for Agriculture. The discussion on Monday 
September 28th, at the British Association made clear thy 
position of Coal relatively to Oil. We have yet to be cla 
what more can be done with Coal. 

Probably there are very few who have sufficient experience 
to understand the present position who can realize thy 


modern industrial activity has been largely a “ Rake 
Progress.” It has been carried on with means funded for yx 


in the past, and we have in large measure neglected to make 
constructive use of present sunshine : we have in effect live 
upon capital funded for us as coal. The strange discovery yw 
are making is that we cannot live upon such capital alow 
any longer. New industries won't help us; they will only 
take the place of old. Our wants are more than met. 

Owing to the growth of knowledge, and particularly of ow 
power of using it effectively, all industrial nations can make 
what they will in any desired quantity. Not only is unr. 
stricted competition becoming impossible, but there can 1 
longer be much expansion of an industry in any country. It 
is becoming useless for us to talk of balancing exports agains 
imports when the possibility of exporting is necessarily be 
coming less and less, because others can produce and are pr 
ducing as well as ourselves, not only supplying their om 
wants but finding themselves with a surplus. It is absurd ty 
bother about disarmament when we are already at war con 
mercially. Industry is at an impasse. 

We have to ask ourselves why we import so much food 
The answer is solely in order to further our * Rake’ 
Progress.’ ’’ If we ask—is it necessary to import so mud 
and so many things? the answer is ‘‘ only so long as Ww 
allow others to make it impossible for us to do our duty unti 
ourselves.” It is clear that if we continue to buy in tle 
cheapest market we shall soon be unable to buy at all. 


se 


The only course is, once more to become an_ intelligen! 
people and seek to feed ourselves for the most part. Ifve 
use our knowledge, not only can this be done but probably i 
a way which will give the nation far better food than it ca 
get from abroad. 
suspect—being largely grown upon exhausted land. We hat 
to make farming a scientific industry, a collective industry 
carried on with public support, as effectively as any engineerilf 
or chemical industry. Farming is a chemical industry—t 
varried on by men who know no chemistry. 


enterprise, we had far better put it into farming and, at al 
events, get some good food for our money. The immeditt 
step to be taken is to adopt fiscal measures which will makt 
efficient farming possible at a fair profit. 
have everything to gain from our return to the soil. Only the 
Coming of the Cabbage can save us: because only througi 
the Cabbage can the Sun help us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry E. ARMSTRONG 


55, Granville Park, Lewisham, SVE. 13. 


THE RISKS OF A TARIFF 
[Vo the Editor of the Specratron.] 
SIR, we are to have a tariff. ‘* Everybody ” says % 
It is not to be a tariff such as the benighted peoples of ™ 


So 


Much of the food we import is cleaty 
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orld seek after. It is to be a genuine, all British tariff, 
. proof, knave proof, immaculate and scientific : 


ANAhi ty 


bility «¢ I fool 


« A tariff never seen on land or sea, 












Vattacs An inspiration and a post's dream.”’ 

LOSE Who . : . E 

ON safe MM It is to relieve our distressed Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Lust fing J by yielding a rev enue on imports. It is to save our distressed 

1 do industries by excluding imports. It is to emancipate the 

Warring I farmer by raising the price of wheat, while the baker is to 

ald be t ie forbidden to raise the price of bread, Our exports are 
to be stimulated, our inyports restricted, and our trade 

LIVER, [& balance restored. It is to unite the British Dominions 
gether in bonds of affection hitherto unknown, and, having 
gattered blessings o’er a smiling land, it is to be utilized as 
, weapon to “learn the foreigner” not to set up tariffs 

iL against US. 

It is a beautiful picture verging on the idyllic, but half 
h-20th) JE of those who are now certain that all of those blessings will 
‘Abbaye I follow its imposition, were equally certain five years ago 
Monday, f§ that it would produce effects directly contrary to those now 
lear the predicated for it. While it may be easy for them to denounce 
De clea, ff what they formerly advocated and to preach what they 

formerly destroyed, it is not so easy for those who looked 
dericny fe UP to them for guidance to turn a somersault with the same 
ne that aplomb. 
Rakes What those very numerous persons the man-in-the-street 
1 for vs and the woman-in-the-street are thinking about it remains 
© make undisclosed, but it is just possible that those who are deter- 
ot lived mined to force the question to the arbitament of a General 
very We Election may find that the silent voter may put to shame 
l alon the wisdom of the wise, and give them the surprise of their 
ill only Let us, in Asquithian phrase, ** wait and see [ am, 
tn ke., ANDREW Law. 
; 67 Hope Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 
i of our 
a THE COLOUR BAR 
can ws [To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
ry, | E51%—Your correspondent S. Mogi states in his recent 
agains article that ‘No distinction in the mental power of the 
ily beg different races has been proved by the experiments of sociolo- 
2 pre gists.” I should be very interested if he would state on what 
ir ov § Xperiments this assertion is based. 
surdty) It is generally believed in this Colony that there is a marked 
r com hereditary mental distinction between the Nordic White and 
the Bantu, and that this mental difference is as profound as 
1 food the difference of colour and other phys ical characteristics. 
Rake’ Ihave had no opportunity of conducting exact experiments 
- mut Ao” this subject, but I have many reasons to believe that the 
aa Bantu’s reactions are on an average much slower, and that 
ape his muscular sense and sense of touch are much less delicate 
in the than those of either whites or Asiaties. It would be highly 
interesting if you could publish the results of any exact experi- 
lige a made in countries where white and black have much 
If we the same education and upbringing. 
biv i E Crities of the colour bar sometimes forget that the South 
it cal Mfrican Bantu is, in many respects, much more primitive 
clear! »than the builders of Stonehenge. if a country inhabited by 
ohare “3g a people of whatever colour is conquered or occupied 
str y a highly civilized race, some distinction in the class of 
eerine / Work done by cach race and some bar on free inter-marriage 
may be expected. 


Where difference of colour is superposed 
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As regards immigration into the self-governing Dominions 
iof non-white races, the antagonism to this is by no means 
ettirely, or even mainly, economic. It arises mainly from the 
Tesistance of any society to a fundamental change in its own 
| Mposition. We, South Africans, do not want to see South 
“Africa peopled to a large degree by Hindus or Chinese, and 
puch immigrants are no more welcome on a large scale here 
Pthan they would be in France, Ge rmany or Britain, or than 
“African negroes would be welcome in India or China. We fully 
Backnowledge the right of China and India to exclude from 
their territories South Africans, whether white or black, and 
We agree that the rights of Asiatic immigrants who have al- 
Teady been admitted should be fully protected. We, however, 
aim the right to refuse admission into South Africa of anyone 
hot domiciled there without assigning any particular ground 
re doing so, This Tight is, I believe, claimed by all self- 
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governing States and has, I believe, been recognized by the 
League of Nations. 

Any suggestion that the League of Nations has the right to 
force immigrants on independent countries or self-governing 
Dominions who are unwilling to accept them would, I am sure, 
be resisted to the uttermost by the South African States. I 
fancy that in this matter the other Dominions are of much 
the same opinion as ourselves, and would rather secede from 
the League of Nations than be compelled to accept immigrants 
that they did not want.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mapeke Mine, Mashaba, Hvusert Cartwricurt. 

S. Rhodesia. 
, » 
LA SECURITE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Your issue of September 26th contains a letter from Mr. 
Horsfall Carter under the heading of ‘* La Sécurité.” Were 
it not that the visit of the French Ministers to Berlin appears 
to lead to an understanding, and perhaps even to friendliness, 
in the future between France and Germany, I should have felt 
compelled to rebut your correspondent’s assertions. However, 
things being as they are, a truly European spirit should be 
reluctant in the extreme to fan embers ready to die. I will 
therefore refrain from making any comments on the above 
letter, and hope that whatever wrongs there may be on either 
side, all parties and nations wiil contribute to the burial of the 
hatchet, and that the fair face of Peace will be allowed to 
irradiate the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN OpsscurRE FRENCHMAN. 

THE USE OF CREDIT 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.} 

(alias overdraft), but I hope 
trade would soon 


Sir,—Mr. 
somebody will write 
stop without it, though 
is now being questioned.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hiyde dislikes credit 
to defend it, 
is not allowed for ever, and ours 
PARALLAX. 


as all 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Mr. Wavcu as Porr. 

Your reviewer is mistaken in thinking that the Newdigate 
was the first and last poem perpetrated by Mr. Waugh. In 
the ‘nineties { carried on many an expedition a little volume 
of cycling verse written by him, entitled Legends of the Wheel, 
and [ am sure that many an old-time cyclist will remember 
that charming little book.—Duncan Davins, 42 Clare Road, 
Cardiff. 

Titne Barns. 

S. Hewins’ letter in your issue of the 
Spectator for September 5th, | know a very well preserved 
tithe barn at Cherhill, which is near Devizes in Wiltshire. I 
only hope that others will answer Mr. Hewins’ letter and give 
all_the information they can about these fine buildings and 
do all that is in their power to try to preserve them.—Epwarp 
Patrey, Wolborough House, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 

There is a beautiful tithe barn at Glastonbury still put to 
its original use; also one at Middle Littleton, between 
Evesham and Cleeve Prior, Worcestershire (I have not seen 
this one for years). One at South Cerney, Glos., is now turned 
into a parish hall. There is a small one at Chelvey, Somerset. 

M. Y. Awpbrey, Edington, 6 Hallam Road, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 

T enclose a photograph of the tithe barn at Tisbury, which 


In reply to Mr. G. 


I have often seen. As you will see, it is of the fifteenth 
century, and is 188 feet long by 382 feet wide.—Mase. 
EscomseE, Fairfield, Clifton Road, Winchester. 


There is a fine tithe-barn at Abbotsbury, near Weymouth, 
in Dorset. It is a fifteenth-century structure and measures 
some two hundred and seventy-six feet by thirty-one feet. 
It has a large porch and buttresses and a hexagonal stairease- 


tower.—HELEN Pomeroy, Catterthun, Harlow Oval, Harro- 
gate. 
Empire GAMES AND THE Cotour Bar. 
Allow me to correct an error in the information sent me 


from Ceylon and contained in my letter published in your 
issue of August Ist. The Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association 
had refused to adopt the proposal affecting South African 
boxers without further consideration of the matter and 
direct correspondence with the South African Athletic 
Association. The purity of Ceylon sport, therefore, continues 
still unsullied by discriminations against colour, caste, or 
creed, deeply regret the delay in making this correction 
owing to absence from the ‘Old World” till October 4th.— 
D. G. OBEYESEKERE, The Royal Empire Society, Northumber. 
land Avenue, W.C. 2, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only.. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, ‘of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 


When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at tha 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 26 (Set by ‘‘ CRISPIAN.”’) 


In their relationship to man, the £ and the appendix may 
be observed by the perceptive to share a common 
characteristic ; namely, that they draw peremptory 
attention to themselves only when threatened with 
inflation, remaining at other times in a_ state of 
unquestioned tranquillity. 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best expression of 
this powerful truth in epigrammatic verse of not more than 
six lines duration. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 


12th, 1931. The resuit of this competition will appear in our issue 
of October 24th. 


Competition No. 27 (Set by “Ducnt.”) 


Ir has been suggested that we should have a_ better 
ordered country if an Intelligence Test had to be passed 
by elector before he or she is allowed to record 
a vote. 


every 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a lst of not more than 
six or less than three questions that might be put to 
all would-be electors at the polling booth, and_ that 
would have to be answered satisfactorily before they 
‘ast their votes. 

Questions should be short and simple and should call 
for short and simple answers. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 19th, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
October 3!st. 

The result of Competition No. 25 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 24 


(REPORT AND AWARD BY “ CRISPIAN,”’) 


REQUIRED, to improvise a dialogue expressly intended either 
to intrigue or to terrify the remaining occupants of a third- 
class railway carriage during a through run from Paddington 
to Reading. 

As an inveterate listener and gaper in third-class railway 
carriages I feel justified in asserting myself at the very outset. 
J. am going to put my foot down. I will stand for no happy 
endings ; I will bear with no ingenious explanations, smugly 
supplied as the train draws into Reading station. Ifa carriage- 
full of people have been duly fascinated and puzzled during 
the course of the journey, then they must leave the train in a 
like condition; if they have been alarmed and _ greatly 
frightened, then alarmed and greatly frightened must they 
remain when they alight on to Reading platform. 

Who, they must go on wondering. is Joan, and what her 
mysterious business, and what in the world can be the con- 
nexion between the rather sinister Thompson and Hanwell 
and between Lucy's trouble and Slough, and how do shirts 
come into it; and then there is Thompson's aunt who lost 
her temper and the! question of what Simpkins said and did. 
J. Hughes (14 Doughty Street, W.C. 1) knows the game and 
leaves them wondering, and thus wins £3 3s. 


I am unimpressed by a bomb that resolves itself into an 
alarm clock (S.. Barrington McLean). and pes dle who explain 





). 


that they are planning or rehearsing plays (Ethel M. Kennejy 
and others) would leave me cold and disillusioned had | li 
tened to them, getting, I don’t doubt, all worked Up only 4, 
be let down with a dismal bump. Of the * happy enders ” | 
think ** The Journeyman ” was the best. 

The most satisfying of the terrorists were “ W. G.” Mary 
Challans, and “A. H. G.,’ while ‘ Peculium,” Margar: 
Richardson and Simon intrigued in a most satisfactory manne 
and in this connexion I only wish that space permitted of py 
quoting ** Iota” and Alex. H. Lashbrooke in full. They my 
regard themselves as being honourably mentioned. Here i 
the winning entry : 

HE (looking knowing): ‘* Well, I suppose Joan knows somethiy 
about things by now, eh ?” ; 
SHE (with a ‘“‘we girls. must stick together look’’) : 
she’s young to start learning.” (Short pause.) 
HE (registering businesslike efficiency): ‘* D’you think she'll mp} 
a go of it with Thompson ?” 


* You" (sighs 


SHE: ‘“ I hope so, but it’s always a gamble, isn’t it ?” 
HE: “ Yes.” (Another pause.) 
He: ‘ She has a financial interest in the business, hasn't she +" 
SHE: ‘ So I believe. What do you think about 
that business ? ”’ 
Hr (judgematically): ‘“‘M—m, 


(Short pause.) 
we—ell——-I don’t know, ait 
all 
Sue: “ Just how I feel. None of us knows much about it.” 
He: ‘ Here’s Hanwell.” (Pause, with an air of mystery.) * 
you not hear if Thompson was married ?”’ 
SHE: ‘ Never. 
He: “ Yes, so’ve I. 
House ?” 


But I have heard stories.” 
Did you hear anything about the k 


Sue: ‘ More than once. And there was that time his Aunt leh 
her temper—-—”’ q 

He: “I never thought that explanation quite held wate. 
(Long pause.) 

He: ‘ Have you heard from Lucy ?” 

Sue: ‘“ Yes. Some trouble.” 

Hr: “Ah.” (Long pause.) 

SHE: ‘ Seeing Slough reminds me of Lucy’s other trouble.” 

HE (with fierce emphasis): * It would.” 

SHE: ‘ She says the new complications are as bad as the olf.” 

He: ‘I know what she ought to do,” 4 

SHE (angrily): ** What ?” 4 

HE (meaningly): ‘I expect you can guess.” (Pause.) 

He: “ What does Lucy think about Joan ?” fe 

SHE (excitedly): ‘* My dear, she’s simply wild.” 





He (cynically): ‘I thought so. 

doesn’t it—Joan’s little effort ?” 4 
Sue: ‘It’s more than that. Didn’t you hear about Harold! 
He (starting up): ** You don’t mean he—— q 
SHE (vigorously): ‘I do, though.” 


Puts Lucy’s nose out of io 


” 


Hr: * Well.” (Pause.) ‘* I don’t wonder Lucy’s annoyed.” 
Sue: * Harold never said a word about that, either.” : 
He: ‘ Never.” a 
Sue: ‘I’m glad he had the grace to 1 e»p quiet.” 4 
He: ‘I might have guessed after that shirt business.” (Paw 
Sue: “ Talking of shirts, dear, remember to write to Joan.” © 
He: ‘ And be sure you write to Simpkins.” . 


Sue (indignantly): ** After all he said and did.” 
He (savagely): ** Did?” 
Train stops. 
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The Ablest of the Stuarts 


ng Charles the Second. By Arthur Bryant. (Longmans. 
Ys. 6d.) 
No figure in our records stands to gain more from the juster 
and subtler methods of modern scholarship than Charles Ii. 
He fought Parliament and won handsomely, so the ordinary 
Whig historian, to whom the infallibility of Parliament was 
a principal article of faith, drew him as a monster of diabolical 
craft and evil intent. His many failings were sv exaggerated 
that they obscured his remarkable gifts of head and heart. 
Mr. Arthur Bryant’s new book seems to me by far the best 
study of the man yet published. The author is very much 
under Charles’s charm, and sometimes might with reason 
have darkened the shadows. If he had had occasion to 
deal with Charles’s days in Scotland before Worcester he 
would no doubt have found more to condemn. But the 
picture is substantially just, and it is brilliantly painted. 
Mr. Bryant is immensely learned, and he has gone to first- 
hand sources—particularly to the great mass of published 
and unpublished contemporary letters, which, as he says 
truly, are the most reliable evidence. But the book is never 
overweighted with learning. Its architecture could scarcely 
be bettered, for the salient points in Charles’s career stand 
out in due proportions, and the background of English life 
js portrayed in intercalary chapters which are models of 
how social history should be written. The style is full of 
colour and light, and the narrative marches with vigour to 
its dramatic close, but there is none of the false emphasis 
and fantastic subtlety which disfigure so many modern 
essays in rehabilitation. Mr. Bryant has a scholar’s con- 
science as well as a scholar’s equipment, and his artistic 


Ki 


sense is infallible. 

It is not surprising that Charles should cast a spell over 
the modern historian who takes the trouble to understand 
him, for few of his contemporaries could resist the charm 
of that dark, lined face, and the eyes at once shrewd and 
quizzical and kindly. Though in many things more French 
than English, he read the hearts of his people. When in 
exile he would have nothing to do with assistance from 
foreigners. “1 do more fear,” he wrote, “a French army 
than the Presbyterians and the Independents ; it must be 
the resurrection of England’s courage and loyalty must 
recover Kneland to the Wing.” He had an instinct for 
what the plain man was thinking which enabled him, to the 
amazement of foreign observers, to stand alone against h’‘s 
Parliaments. He was-also the most companionable of men, 
with his ready humour, his genuine good nature, and his 


abounding intellectual vitality. Nothing that interested 
mankind came amiss to him. He planted gardens and 


collected strange animals ; he walked down all his courtiers, 
and raced, and yachted; he was always making scientific 
experiments, and would sit up all night with the astronomers 
to watch the eclipse of Saturn. He was the personification 
of the new spirit of inquiry and toleration which was replacing 
the rigour of the Commonwealth. One who em- 
phatically a man of his time could not fail to fascinate his 
world. 


Was so 


No doubt his character was an odd compost, but he had 
many sterling virtues. He had strong affections, and I know 
few letters more tender than those which he wrote to 
“Minette,” his little sister Henrietta. He could not read 
the dispatches after the victory over the Dutch for tears, 
when he found Berkeley’s name on the list of the dead. He 
was kind to his mistresses when they grew old and fat, and, 
in spite of his infidelities, he was an affectionate husband 
and retained the adoring love of his Queen. He has been 
accused of disloyalty to his friends, but the charge cannot 
be proved. He handsomely recompensed those who had 
aided him in the flight from Worcester, and would have 
endowed every broken Cavalier if he could have found the 
money. He stood gallantly by his wife when half the nation 
were howling against her creed, and his loyalty to his brother 
was almost his undoing. When the Lord Chief Justice was 
threatened with impeachment, he bade him be of good cheer 
since “he would never forsake his friends as his father had 


done.” As for his treatment of Clarendon, he had ample 
justification, for that honest and narrow soul had become 
impossible, and by his stubborn tactlessness was in a fair way 
to bring down the monarchy. 

His courage was never in doubt. He behaved like a man in 
the Great Fire. and quelled a mutiny of the sailors by riding 
among them, and he was prepared on more occasions than 
one to stand Mr. Bryant writes thus of the crisis 
of 1679: 


alone. 


** Alone, vilified, driven on every side, Charles remained calm and 
patient. ‘This middle-aged roué, who liked to be easy and see 
those about him so, was now fighting almost single-handed against 
an utterly unscrupulous caucus and a maddened populace for the 
preservation of the English monarchy and of decent dealing in public 
life. To that contest he brought a cool courage, a temper that 
to the outer world remained imperturbable, and a skill in gauging 
the deepest designs cf his adversaries that amounted to genius.” 
In spite of his love of pleasure he was, like Napoleon, pre- 
eminently un ¢tre politique. He was a laborious worker and 
knew more about the details of government than any of his 
advisers. He was even a regtlar attender at the debates in 
the House of Lords! As for his entourage, it was no doubt 
what Mr. Bryant calls it, a Court of cuckolds * ; but there 
was little drunkenness, gambling was discouraged, and it was 
not extravagant. All his life Charles had to look at both sides 
of a shilling. ‘The national services were shamefully starved 
by Parliament ; he had to make up the deficit out of his own 
revenues, his wife's dowry, and loans from the French King, 
and all the time he was patiently trying to pay off his father’s 
debts. 
principles in his policy. He 
for the laws—that was one 
He wished to make 


There were certain consistent 
had the old Cavalier reverence 
lesson that Clarendon had taught him. 
of England one people on a basis of reason and toleration, 
and to restore what Clarendon called * its old good manners, 
its old good-humour, and its old good nature”; but he was 
in advance of his age, with the antagonisms of the Civil War 
still unresolved. What he did not realize was the hatred of 
the nation for Catholicism, and his cool secular good sense fell 
on deaf ears. ‘Too many people were still looking for a sign 
and a prophet. when, as Mr. Bryant well says, what was 
needed was a good chartered accountant. His personal 
influence was always cast on the side of merey. He had 
Parliaments which refused to look at facts or listen to reason. 
The first represented the reactionary side of the Cavaliers, and 
the later ones were factious and corrupt. Even against the 
Treaty of Dover may be set the intrigues between Louis and 
Shaftesbury’s gang. Charles's policy throughout was to main- 
tain the prerogatives of the throne, both against ambitious 
nobles and ignorant mobs. Let it not be forgotten that in his 
worst years of penury he managed to keep a few regiments in 
the nucleus of that army which under Marlborough 
Jay the foundations of the 


being, 
was to 
Empire. 


humble France and 
He succeeded. Before his death, at the age of fifty-five, 
he had made England prosperous and peaceful, doubled its 
merchant navy, established many new industries, and beaten 
to the ground his impossible Parliaments. ‘* If he had lived,” 
wrote Welwood, * it’s probable we might, in compliance with 
him, have complimented ourselves out of all the remains of 
liberty, if he had but a mind to be master of them.” He 
maintained the monarchy in its old form, and, as compared 
with the parliamentary system which opposed it, the monarchy 
was a more honest and eflicient form of government. It was 
left for later generations, after James had shown how futile a 
monarchy could be, to devise a parliamentary machine on a 
better model. Charles, in virtue of his achievement, must 
rank high in the list of English statesmen and men of action ; 
if his work was afterwards undone, it was nevertheless done 
well. As for the man, he represented that humane and 
enjoying temper which is a very deep and ancient thing in 
England. He was without the Christian virtue of continence, 
but he had most of the others which his opponents notoriously 
lacked, 
Joun BUciuan, 
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Dean Inge’s Bible 
Every Man’s Bible: an Anthology arranged with an Intro- 
duction by William Ralph Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
**T GurEss we don’t know your old English Bible vurry well,” 
said a. Transatlantic visitor to Oberammergau, who had lost 
her way among the Old Testament tableaux. If this dis- 
tressing condition continues, it will not be the fault of Anglo- 
Saxon publishers, who are ceaseless in their efforts to make 
the Scriptures palatable to modern taste, and keep them 
within the stream of current literature. During the last few 
years we have had a Modern Reader’s Bible, a Shorter Bible, 
a Children’s Bible. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. De la 
Mare have done their best to show us that the Old and New 
Testaments are such fine literature that we can afford to over- 
look their doctrinal implications. Dr. Moffatt has replaced 
dignity by actuality, and translated St. Paul’s letters into a 
vernacular which some find illuminating, and others more 
irritating than the thorn in the flesh. Now the Dean of St, 
Paul’s gives us, according to the description provided by its 
publisher, a volume in which “the noblest passages in the 
Greatest Book in the World are grouped together under 
Vital Subjects.” It is much tobe feared that this unfortunate 
phrase may repel those fastidious readers who do not persevere 
far enough to discover the Dean’s own account of his special 
reasons for undertaking the work. This is to be regretted, 
for they will miss acquaintance with a book which, like 
everything put forth by its distinguished compiler, is indi- 
vidual and interesting in a high degree. 

In a brilliant introductory essay Dr. Inge explains his 
intentions in compiling this anthology—namely, to guide the 
reading and meditation of those who still wish to make the 
Bible their chief devotional book, but are worried by its 
complexity, and made nervous by the supposed results of 
scholarship. He then proceeds to a condensed commentary 
on the books of the Bible, from a point of view which might 
be described as that of ‘devout Modernism.” This little 
masterpiece will repay the closest study, and many will be 
glad to possess the volume for its sake alone. Particularly 
interesting is the Dean’s discussion of the Fourth Gospel, to 
which he gives considerable space. He adheres to the view 
that it is essentially a theological and mystical document, 
late in date and non-historical in character; but that it is 
nevertheless ‘ one of the greatest books in the world, and no 
study can be too minute to spend on it.” 

Yet it is to genuine meditation, not study of the Scriptures 


that Dr. Inge wishes to lead “ Every Man”: insisting 
that “the best part of devotional reading is after we have 


lifted our eyes from the printed page.” To coax back the 
average reader to this wholesome habit, he has arranged great 
and significant passages on some of the main themes of the 
Bible—the nature of God, the life and teaching of Christ, and 
certain selected Christian qualities and experiences—in such a 
sequence as to bring out their essential character ; eliminating 
everything which blurs the picture, invites criticism, or dis- 
turbs the desired train of thought. It is evident that such a 
work cannot possibly fulfil the promise of the title, and be a 
Bible for ‘Every Man.” This could only conceivably be 
achieved by aiming at the L.C.M. of doctrine and spiritual 
demand, and keeping well within the bounds of an average 
religious experience : and the result, though it might attract 
the majority, would have little interest for the mature soul. 
The Dean has, however, produced a beautiful volume, which 
will offend no one, and, backed by the prestige of his name, 
should fulfil his hope that it ‘“‘ may help some readers to re- 
discover for themselves the inexhaustible treasures which are 
hidden in the most widely read and incomparably the most 
important collection of writings in the literature of the world.” 
The fine taste and literary skill with which each catena of 
passages has been constructed is beyond praise ; and all will 
find illumination in the brief and stimulating introductions 
and notes, in which by turns the scholar and the Christian 
teacher speak. Here the careful reader will be rewarded by 


some characteristic sayings—e.g., that ‘* this is a world where 
nearly everybody is wanted, and few are wanted very much.” 
But perhaps it would have been kinder to place this astringent 
remark under ‘ Humility ” 


; 


instead of under ‘** Death.” 


——. 
Every anthology reflects in some degree the temperam, 

and outlook of its compiler; and those who undertake + 
select from the Bible can hardly avoid a measure of i. 
revelation. The lofty theism, the strong philosophic ; 
ethical interests, the tendency to emphasize thought rather thay 
action, the distrust of emotion, and the NoN-ecclesiasticg| 
tone of the Dean’s Christianity, are plainly reflected in thes 
pages ; which would probably please St. Augustine, but dis. 
appoint St. Bernard. The opening section on the Being of 
God, which groups Biblical teaching on the Divine Natur 
under eight attributes, such as Creator, Judge, Father, Light 
and Love, is, as we might expect, specially successful, Yet 
that sense of God acting and self-revealed in the crucial eXpe. 
riences of men, which is the peculiar note of Biblical Teligion 
finds few illustrations here: in spite of the just observation 
that ‘“* The words of Loisy, that ‘ God is never encountered jp 
history * are the antithesis of the Jewish belief.” The call of 
Moses, the vision of Isaiah, the Annunciation, the death of 
St. Stephen, the conversion of St. Paul, are not among the 
subjects on which “Every Man” is invited to meditate. Ther 
is plainly a deliberate intention to keep as close as possible tp 
the normal, and avoid stimulation of * the little devil Doubt” 
More surprising, under the heading of ‘‘ Christian experience,” 
is the omission of any reference to Redemption or Holiness, 
Nor has room been found for the matchless description of 
interior conflict in Romans vii: which would surely roug 
recognition in anyone possessed of self-knowledge, and 
redeem from all risk of complacency the “ portrait of 4 
gentleman” on p. 312. EVELYN UNpDErnILL, 


The Old Queen 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. Third Series. Edited by 

George Earle Buckle. (John Murray. 25s.) ; 
Aut those who read the new instalment of Queen Victoria’; 
letters slowly and with patient delight may be said to enjoy 
her intimacy. 

The Queen is old but her mind has not failed. Reserve 
perishes before the mind. She shows her heart in her letters 
and in the extracts from her journal which are scattered among 
them. We enter, as readers of the previous series entered, both 
into her private and what may be called her professional life, 
but this time we seem to see deeper into herself. She has 
become wholly human, absolutely free of pose, utterly English, 
despite her intense interest in the affairs of every person be- 
longing to the cosmopolitan cousinhood which make up the 
then undiminished royal caste. 

it is absurd to smile at the Queen’s style. She knows how 
to engross her readers’ attention, in her tiny as well as her 
world-wide concerns. Her very pride becomes a_limpid 
simplicity. Our attention is taken for granted. Of course, 
the loyal reader wants to know about the weddings and 
funerals, the ** creams ” and the “* glass coach,” the tears and 
the wreaths! Of course, the meetings and partings of his 
Sovereign’s relations, the whole drama of palace life, are 
matters of importance to the world and his wife! It is not 
only upon the secret details of the great game that the Queen 
brings her whole conscience as well as her whole mind to bear. 
She faces all the events of life, small and great, with that 
dutiful sense of dependence upon God which was in her case 
so singularly devoid of devotion. 

In these latter years the Queen is obviously very happy. 
She is getting that deep love of life which develops rather 
appallingly in the strong old. She prays for ‘* several more 
years.” When her seventy-fourth birthday comes (‘my 
poor old birthday *’) she wishes it were her sixty-fourth. A 
modest wish enough—not youth, not glory, not even the Prince 
Consort back but just—life. Closer than ever she clings to 
power, or rather, perhaps, to knowledge, to that exclusive 
information, which almost everyone confuses with power, 
Often she is defeated in her struggles with her Ministers. She 
is an entirely constitutional ruler, though she has never quite 
believed it. She never gives in, however, till she has given 
them some notable advice. About the time of the Maniput 
disaster conditions in India foreshadowed those of to-day. 
The Queen insisted on calling attention to what seemed to het 
their probable upshot. She hears, she says, that the Indians 
dislike us very generally and very much, Is that not perhaps 
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She does not like the Indian Commissioners 


9 
ur fault ? 
: Bad manners, threats, 


political agents of the moment. 


and : ; : 
ne a mistaken form of education may lose us India 
rae end. The Viceroy has the last word, and the 
i ae j : 

Queen holds the same opinion still. There ought, she 


ays, in her haste, to be some one of the Royal family always 
oe country. She thinks they have an instinct for pleasing 
the Indians; an instinct which she thinks was once shared 
py Indian civilians and is being removed by examination. The 

Viceroy rather pooh-poohs her suggestions but slyly admits 
that the * telegraph which now ties not only the Government 
of India to Downing Street but every local official to the head- 
quarters of his own Government has beyond all question 
rendered men less self-reliant and more afraid of responsibility 
than they were in the days when they had to act first and 
obtain sanction for what they had done afterwards ” ! 

On the subject of Home Rule the Queen “sees red.” She 
hates Mr. Gladstone even apart from his doctrines. His 
very age offends her, ** his face, shrunk, deadly pale, with a 
weird look in his eyes, a feeble expression about the mouth, 
and the voice altered.” It is hard, she feels, to have to take 
as Prime Minister “a man of eighty-two and a half, who 
really seems no longer quite fitted to be at the head of a 
Government and whose views and principles are somewhat 
dangerous. Mrs. Gladstone appears once or twice upon the 
gene, unconsciously disarming her in a letter describing 
her husband’s adventure with “a wild cow.” 

The Queen’s relations with Lord Rosebery as far as they 
are shown in these letters would make a fine study for a 
dramatist. At every turn they are at variance. Tampering 
with the constitution is to the Queen’s mind the unforgivable 
sin, and what else is the ending or mending of the House of 
Lords? All through the correspondence we recognise the 
great friendship which exists between these two people 
talking to one another through the grill of the traditional 
“third person.” It glows behind his obstinate determination 
and her eager upbraidings. 

But win or lose, she, the Queen, keeps her cards to herself. 
A letter from Lord Salisbury to Sir Henry Ponsonby and 
“a whisper ” from Sir Algernon West to Sir Henry Ponsonby 
put in black and white * a condition of things not altogether 
easy,” in which the Prince of Wales is to be told as little of 
the secret affairs of State as possible. The volume contains 
one extraordinarily sad letter, or rather part of a letter, from 
the Prince of Wales written at the time of the death of the 
Duke of Clarence: ** I would gladly have given my life for 
his,” he writes, ** for I set no value upon mine.” 

Among the most gracious and attractive figures who flit 
across these pages are “ Nicky” and “dear Alicky ” (the 
future Empress of Russia). The Queen loves her dearly 
with the somewhat deprecating love of age for youth, “* gentie 
little simple Alicky,’’ who leaves such a blank when her visits 
are over. ‘* How impossible it seems that she should be the 
great Empress of Russia.” Nicky, too, whose likeness to 
“George causes all kinds of fun”; the Queen fears for him 
aso. “I had hoped and trusted they would have many 
years of comparative quiet and happiness before ascending to 
this thorny throne.” The German Emperor comes along 
from time to time, flamboyant and ‘“‘on top of the wave,” 
“fishing for uniforms”? as his grandmother declares, when he 
desires a colonelecy in the English army. ‘A great deal 
too much spoilt already,”’ says she with the intention of refusal. 

It is the grandchildren belonging to the other end of the 
family—the Battenberg children—who are the joy of the 
Queen’s heart. Constantly she says how much she loves 


them, and their doings are pictured with artless skill. She 
goes for a little walk on her fifty-fourth wedding day * with 


my children.’ ‘** We met Drino still on his pony and poor 
little Ena some way back holding the groom’s hand and 
crying very much, saying she had fallen with her pony which 
had crossed its legs.’ What a charming picture of ladies 
and gentlemen grouped round a little accident. We see the 
pretty children, the goodhearted groom in the royal livery ; 
it is family life in the highest Victorian circle ! 

The Queen’s kindness to all who work for her is perpetually 
before the reader. Every care is to be taken not to vex the 
librarian. ‘* You know his touchiness and that he needs 
careful handling.” He must not be allowed to suppose for 
4a moment that he is under any official or board of officials. 


VIIM 


The household servants, especially the old ones, are spoken of 
with warm affection. It is so much to her to be able to talk 
to them of the past, even the sad past. As she gets old all 
experience, painful and joyful, is becoming precious. The 
young fear to look back to the grim riddle of suffering, but 
for the old a coming solution seems to throw its gleam before. 
But the Queen has yet “ several years” to go through and 
to enjoy. She has more to say to us; “ the preparation of 
the third and final volume of her letters is well advanced.” 
CECILIA TOWNSEND. 


A Modern Apologist 


Jesus and the Gospel of Love. By C. E. Raven, D.D, (Hodder 


and Stoughton. 15s.) 

THE best way to defend Christianity is to say what it is. 
This has been the constant conviction, down the ages of 
all who have found salvation in its teachings. The very 
first of the defenders, Justin Martyr, begged the Roman 
<mperor to believe what he asserted, not because it was in 
line with the utterances of poets and philosophers, but 
because it was true in itself. That is the genuine note of 
apologia, which is as far as possible from being apologetic. 
Those who have braced themselves to this task have, from 
that time to this, carried the war into the enemy’s camp. 
They have demolished substitutes and laid bare counterfeits. 
Into this great succession Dr. Raven has stepped with a big 
book in his hand, big in its scope, courageous in its spirit. 
His aim is to explain the central mystery of the religion 
that he believes in, and by so doing to vindicate its claim 
to be the most important truth. 

He has many qualifications for the task. His is a mind 
singularly sincere, wide-ranging, sensitive and ardent. For 
him life is the great thing. Life includes thought, but it 
is thought always suffused with emotion. Thought is always 
most fruitful when it has many contacts with the great 
stream of living. So Dr. Raven reaches out to all the realms 
where men are busy to-day, and endeavours to integrate 
what he has gathered, and to reject what he feels to be 
incompatible—with a philosophy of Christianity. This effort 
alone—whatever success it may finally be judged to have 
achieved—gives the book a place of its own. If the day 
when one man could take all knowledge for his field is past, 
yet a truly Christian philosophy requires that as many 
disciplines as possible shall be related to the centre. 

Dr. Raven is unhesitatingly certain that Christ is that 
centre. ‘ To see Christ is to love Him: to love Him is to 
begin to say ‘He lives in me.’” In this sentence is the 
kernel, and the force, of this book. The more this clue is 
followed up, the more certain becomes the seeker that He 
whom he loves is in a unique sense Son of God. He is the 
‘** Jesus, who reveals to us our ealling, is 
all and more than all that His followers proclaim.” Obviously, 
if this is to be grasped, He must first be seen. The most 
important parts of Dr. Raven’s treatise are those that he 
devotes to His manifestation. The living Christ possessing 
the soul of the believer is the centre of his thinking; yet 
what He is can only be discerned by eyes steadily fixed on 
what He was; and that means facing squarely the undying 


image of God. 
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picture presented in the Gospel. 
sophy, must be the basis of a reliable Christianity. 
the Synoptics : 


apparatus of lifelong students of the subject. 
the object of their search. 


the specifically Matthean portions, 
religion,” to the wolves. 
uplifting is wanting. The most original, and probably 
of the historicity of the Fourth Gospel. 
through the eyes of His friend : 
and is. 


God are essentially the same thing. 

Dr. Raven’s appeal is to the modern world. 
admirable, and not unattended by success. 
world. A Christ emerges intelligible indeed, 


apologetic. 
Christ—even the Christ of to-morrow ? 


their faith by expressing it in current terms. 


writers’ 


Christology have failed, and for this reason. Three 


they are indeed dealt with The 
reader will be inclined to write 
** Evidently mostly wrong !” 
could have survived at all if this were true? 
has occasional flashes of wholesome doubt. 
ately conservative bishops ” 
in the second century. 
did for Scotland. 


very firmly. 
at the 


History, not a priori philo- 
First 
his handling of them is the more engaging 
by reason of his modest admission that he has not the 
But it some- 
times seems that the weight of their knowledge has obscured 
Courageously and persuasively 
he dates Mark, Q, and the Lucan material early, while throwing 
‘legal and ecclesiastical 
But if what they tell is all that 
we know about Jesus, much that has been most triumphantly 
the 
most valuable, thing in this book is the reasoned defence 
It is Jesus seen 
but it is Jesus as He was 
It is from this book that Dr. Raven derives chief 
support for his main theory that Son of Man and Son of 


The effort is 
He is of that 
but adorable. 
But the effort cannot escape the danger that besets all 
Is the Christ that appeals to-day the whole 
With submission it 
may be urged that most of the heresies have simply been 
the partial views of ardent souls determined to commend 
Much of the 
book is taken up with showing that the majority of the 
predecessors and contemporaries in the realm of 
and 
a half pages are devoted to a list of authors dealt with, and 
irreverent 
end of this list: 
Is it possible that Christianity 
Dr. Raven 
“ A few obstin- 
saved the Church from dissipation 
He is enthusiastic about what Knox 
Had the bugbear predestination no share 
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—. 
in it? St. Francis was a troubadour who loved the }j 
Yes; but he loved the Crucified Man more sadn 
because in Him he saw the Divine Passion. The Cross jg ath, 
thing more than a typical example. What it was Dr. — 
hardly succeeds in integrating into his scheme, Of . 
Barthians he says: ‘* The school has the prophet’s priyj, 
of substituting rhetoric and denunciation for argumeste 
Are there not moments when Dr. Raven is also AMONG thy 
prophets ? A. S. DuNCAN-Jonzy, 


Literary Criticism 


Countries of the Mind: 
John Middleton Murry. 
University Press. 2 vols. 


Essays in Literary Criticism, By 
First and Second Series, (Oxtonj 

7s. 6d. each.) 
To come on these two books is, with a sense of refreshment 
amid a wilderness of reviewing, to have one’s vision raised ty 
the austere—but certainly not arid—peaks of an authentic 
and enduring criticism. There are those who would complain 
of Mr. Murry becoming in recent years too little of a literary 
critic, too much of . . . a prophet perhaps! Let then 
turn confidently to these two volumes. The first is a Teissue 
of a book published in 1922 (and consisting of essays writtey 
in the two preceding years), substantially unchanged saye fy 
the addition of some brief notes and two later essays qq 
Doughty and Amiel. The second contains fourteen essays 
mostly contributed to The Times Literary Supplement in the 
past five years, some of them as vitally and serenely illumina. 
tive as anything he has written during that period. 

Mr. Murry is a born critic. ‘* The whole effort of a sincer 
man,”’ he quotes Remy de Gourmont, ** is to erect his personal 
impressions into laws,” and criticism gives him the fullest 
scope for such a conscious and unconscious process. It 
provides him with a completely satisfying mode of self. 
expression, a wholly adequate vehicle of self-development, 
The development gives continuity to the expression, to the 
two volumes as well as to the individual essays comprising 
each. Both are demonstrably written by the same man. Yet 
there has been a change. One discovers him declaring openly 
in the later essays what seems to have been scarcely clear even 
to himself when he wrote the earlier. He might in 192 
salute beauty as the “one thing in which we may believe 
without fear of disillusion,” but it was a beauty not quite of 
this earth, neither wholly real nor ideal, but born of ™ their 
incessant and conflicting interplay.” Not yet was he ready 
to write, as in 1928, of great poetry that ‘* it faces the real, it 
extenuates nothing, shrinks from nothing: it gives us life 
it is,’ or to claim ** that there is a profounder truth in Shake 
speare than is contained in any philosophy, and that the poe 
becomes a truly philosophical poet, not by taking philosophy 
for his subject-matter or his inspiration, but by becoming 
wholly that which he potentially is—a revealer of the real’ 
Still, then, he shared something of that sense of exile from 
beauty, from perfection, which he detected as the profoundes 
substance of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry, a sense, he defines to-day, 
which is the mark of minor as opposed to major poetry ; like 
that poet then, he had not yet “ stumbled across the temple floor 
to face the awful question of Moneta.” One cannot bit 
wonder what to-day he would have made of that still fresh 
and lovely essay on The Poetry of Walter de la Mare which 
remains one of the gems of the earlier volume, now that in the 
intervening years he has answered it, after his own fashiow 
to the extreme ability of one of the most sensitive and sincer 
experiencing natures of our time. It is an answer at ome 
deeply religious and essentially secular, no more than hinted 
at above and certainly not to be summarized here, but st 
forth in the pregnant essays on Pure Poetry, Reason and 
Criticism, and, especially, The Metaphysic of Poetry. 

In practically all the other eleven essays of the second 
series he appears as a specifically literary critic. Really le 
has never been anything else ; only made as it were a tourd 
foreign provinces to return to his kingdom with that increased 
depth of understanding these pages manifest. 
every reader to learn—or, rather, to know—by heart. That 
on Spenser is equally striking in another way, showing Mt 
Murry as possessing that individual vision which can approach 
a subject as though for the first time and yet with a full know 
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ledge of all that has been written about it by others. The 
Shakespeare essays cannot but create impatience for the 
author’s long-announced but still-delayed work on the subject, 
and those on Bossuet and Lessing deserve mention, while 
many readers will find the lighter and more personal accounts 
of Thomas Flatman, the Countess of Winchilsea, William 
Godwin and Crabb Robinson not less attractive. It is pleasant 
to think how many of these pages were written in the ordinary 
way of reviewing; they exalt, if they also shame, a humble 
profession. GEOFFREY WEST. 


Modern Love and Modern Virtue 


More Essays of Love and Virtue. By Havelock Ellis. 


stable. 7s. 6d.) 


(Con- 


Many times as one reads Mr. Havelock Ellis’ pages one is 
driven to the reflection that he is one of the most under-rated 
prose stylists of to-day. The controversial character of so 
much of what Mr. Ellis has said has left little room for atten- 
tion to the beauty and perfection of his way of saying it. 
And, in any case, Mr. Ellis’ prose is so quiet, so unobtrusive, 
so smooth that its quality might easily have been overlooked. 
And yet what skill he has!- How perfectly, for example, is 
cadence suited to sense in this passage : 

“For it should be among the precious gifts of age that it 
releases us from the solemnity of youth, and ‘that we learn to 
hold loosely and lightly and playfully the things that once we 
persistently clung to; and this not alone because they must soon 
fall from our hands altogether, but because we have learnt to 
know them better, and perhaps to realize how much nearer were 
our loves to our hates, and our hates to our loves, than at the 
outset we had assumed. That process of age is—as it should be— 
a movement in the direction of dissolution and death ; but mean- 
while it is a phase of sweetness and mellowness, the fruit’s one 
moment of ripeness, or of what, more or less foolishly, men call 
* wisdom,’ ” 

In this mellow and tranquil spirit Mr. Ellis approaches and 
illuminates many of our most important modern problems. 
His views, once considered so inflammatory, are to-day thought 
of by many people as ordinary to the point of being unoriginal. 
And now that the smoke of the rather hysterical battle has 
cleared away we see that what Mr. Ellis has always been saying 
so quietly and so gently (if, as was thought thirty years ago, so 
provocatively), about human life’ and its problems was never 
rightly understood. He was a man who cared so strongly for 
morality that he could not bear it to be perverted to base and 
stupid ends. This does not mean that Mr. Ellis is not in his 
own way still a vigorous critic of his time : a man passionately 
anxious to cut the dead wood out of society in order that the 
living tree may grow better. - Here is his-comment on modern 
England : 

**T belong to a land where all who are truly alive are to-day 
specially called upon to live daringly, and where virtue, in the 
antique and genuine sense, as the impulse to demand things that 
are great and rare, becomes a prime duty. For I am surrounded 
by traditions that once were living and now are dead, not only in 
the spiritual world but even in the industrial and commercial 
world, and yet are clung to with a passionate tenacity which 
blinds those who hold them to the fate they are bringing down 
on themselves. I see government entrusted to men of no virtue, 
by the votes of men and women made of the same stuff, and 
guided by principles—if they deserve the name—that may once 
have been those of sanity but in the light of a later age are 
imbecility. To-day virtue is an adventure.” 

Of the six essays which make up this volume every one is 
interesting, and there is not one which contains a word which 
could shock the most sensitive reader. The chapter on ‘** The 
New Mother ” is wise and temperate, while the second essay, 
on the Renovation of the Family, contains a statement of the 
case for the family unit as the imperishable foundation of all 
human society, which could not be more strongly put. After 
admitting that many mothers are not fitted, or do not fit them- 
selves, for the proper rearing of children, he shows that to 
deduce from this fact the conclusion that children should be 
taken from their mothers and be given over to other specially 
trained women is a piece of completely muddled thinking. 
The real solution is to train the real mothers. 

* But to be content to leave the mothers in ignorance and to 
train ‘up in the knowledge of the duties of maternity a body of 
women who are not intended to be mothers, except for other 
women’s children, seems a perverted attempt to escape the diffi- 
culty. It is not calculated to benefit, and still less to render 


happy, the real mothers, the artificial mothers, or the children. 
An institution on so unreal a foundation cannot possibly compete 


— 
with one on a sound biological basis which is just a: 


‘ : S suscepti 
to any necessary cultivation and development as the =ptibl 


Other,” 

He protests passionately against our habit of penaliz; 
professional women, such as school teachers, who desire t 
marry and have children. In the case of teachers, he jj rt 
ticularly shocked that we should entrust the youth of the 
nation-to women who have specifically been denied the know. 
ledge and sympathy which motherhood can alone bring, His 
comment on this performance is a good example of his quiet 
devastating style. ‘* In spite of the recent progress of scitaes 
the depths of human imbecility have not yet been plumbed,” ' 

The essay on the * Function of Taboos” also Contains g 
strong defence of the institution of taboos as an absolutely 
essential part of civilization. More controversial is his con: 
clusion in his essay called ‘* The Revaluation of Obscenity,” in 
which he comes down definitely on the side of those who woul{ 
abolish all censorship altogether. On this questions he writes: 

* The problem of the child remains. It ought to be clear that 
we are not entitled to protect children by laws which also extenq 
to adults and thus tend (sometimes with too much success) ty 
convert adults into children. It is for the parents and teachers 
one cannot too often repeat, to protect the children, and to protect 
them, above all, by teaching them to protect themselves, which can 
only be done by facing evil, and not by fleeing from it.” 

The last two essays, ‘The Control of Population” anq 
** Eugenics and the Future’ have a wider and less purely 
personal interest than the earlier papers, and Mr. Ellis’ political 
conclusions are more open to question. They contain, 
however, many interesting and stimulating suggestions, and 
are well worth reading. 


A Variety of Knowledge 


An Outline of Modern Knowledge. 
(Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) 
An Outline of Modern Knowledge has a misleading title, 
It is not primarily concerned with knowledge at all, and what 
there is of knowledge is far more ancient than modern. It 
would be far better called ** Essays in Academic Humanism” 
for of its thousand odd pages less than two hundred are devoted 
to pure or applied science, and the professed object of the 
compilation is to lead towards “an understanding of the 
fundamental problem which mankind has still to solve—the 
problem of life itself with the questions it entails of free will 
and survival,” questions that have had and still have far more 
to do with faith than knowledge. This qualification does not 
detract from the value of the book. Of its twenty-four 
contributions the majority—their authors’ names attest it- 
are of a very high level. They are divided into three groups; 
(a) Science, philosophy and psychology; (b) economics, 
political science and history ; and (c) the principles of litera- 
ture and art. Of these ()) is far the most satisfactory in 
regard to an adequate covering of the field and the balance of 
the different articles. By itself it would make the book worth 
buying. The science in (a) might just as well have been left 
out—though one would miss Professor Crew’s competent 
article on sex—as a summary of opinions on anthropology, 
psychology and philosophy it is excellent ; (c), as is natural 
in aesthetics, contains entertaining personal prejudices suitably 
rationalised. The treatment of the different subjects is 
inevitably various. They may all be classed under three 
methods : the historical, the expository and the critical. In 
the first the author-—effacing himself as much as_possible— 
tries to give a consecutive account of the chief opinions on the 
subject with their leading exponents from classical to modem 
times. This, while it gives an excellent background for a study 
of the subject, is not in itself particularly inspiring. In 
certain subjects such as philosophy, which contain only various 
opinions, the historical is the only suitable method, and here 
Professor Wolf has succeeded remarkably well. A_ simila! 
method has been followed in psychology by Dr. Aveling and in 
painting by Mr. Roger Fry. The second method consists in at 
orderly exposition of the present state of the subject. Thisis 
particularly valuable when the subject is not one that comes it 
the ordinary course of education, otherwise it may easily 
descend to text book style. Here Dr. Fliigel on psycho 
analysis, Dr. Stamp on geography and Professor Gregory 
on finance are particularly comprehensive and illuminating. 
The third and most interesting approach is the critical, which 


Edited by Dz. W. Rox, 
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~ UNIQUE METHOD OF 
LEARNING LANGUAGES 


What Readers Say of New Pelman Method of 
Learning French, Italian, Spanish and German 








ANY interesting letters have been received from 
readers who have adopted the new Pelman method 
of learning French, German, Italian or Spanish without 
the use of English. 
Here are a few examples :— 
“J cannot find words in which to express my admiration of 
your wonderful system (of learning Spanish). I can only 
say that it is simple, sensible and systematic.” (SE: 325;) 
“T am perfectly satished with the (German) course and 
my progress. Your method is unique and deserves far more 
publicity than it receives.” (G.R. 399.) 
“LT have found the (French) course very interesting and 


before the direct simplicity of Pelmanism.” 
“Your (Italian) course is a revelation—and a joy. I find 
myself often working at it eight and ten hours a day—if 
it can be called work.” CEC; SII.) 
“] am more than delighted with my progress (in Spanish). 
Your system is wonderful. One learns in such a natural 
manner that, instead of the study being a labour, it is a 
profitable pastime.” (S.D. 136.) 
“] have only been learning German for five months: now 
] can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G.M. 148.) 
“T sailed for France on August 17th, Liverpool to Marseilles, 


in the Rhone Valley, and came home via Paris and Rouen. 
| met all kinds of people, but thanks to your first (French) 
course, Which I did thoroughly, [ was always able to make 
myself understood.” (S. 116.) 
“Having arrived at the end of Part J. of the German 
Course, | feel this an appropriate time in which to express 
my admiration of your methods. The Pelman method has 
changed the study of languages from a drudgery into a 
delight.” (G.M. 605.) 


following :— 

First. It enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, Italian in Italian and German in 
German. No English is employed and consequently 
there is no translation, 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by 
heart. You learn the words you require by using them, 
and in such a way that they stay in your mind without 


~ effort. 


Third. Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The 
Pelman method enables you to read, write, speak and 
understand a Foreign Language without spending months 
studying dreary grammatical rules. You absorb the 


| grammar almost unconsciously as you go along, and you 
learn the language in from one-third to one-half the | 


usual time. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TO-DAY. 
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This new method is explained in a little book entitled 
“The Gift of Tongues.” There are four editions of this 
[== Pm The first de- 

scribes the method of 
learning French; 
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book. 
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learning German; the 
third the 


4] - 
A ol 


0 Courses 


in Afrikaans and Urdu. method 


learning Spanish; and the fourth the method of learning | 
» Italian 


You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing 


_ it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Languages House, 
/Ploomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


State which 
rench, German, Spanish or Italian) you want, and it will be 


| sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
B. Overseas Branches: 
h/1u est 45th Strode: : 
Bank ( hambers. 
(ee = 


PARIS, 35, Rue Boissy d’ Anglas. NEW YORK, 
_ MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal 
DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. CALCUTTA, 57 Park Street. 


Amongst the advantages of the new method are the | 


edition | 


the cumbrous difficulties of antiquated methods disappear | 
(D. 664.) | 


visited the Riviera, spent a fortnight with French friends ! 
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Ivor Nicholson & Watson Ltd. has been 
founded to produce books, not merely to 
print them —to discover writers and 
stimulate established authors to new work 
on fresh and progressive lines, and to 
contribute further to what has been called 
the “Literature of Knowledge.” Books of 
information and interpretation which are as 
indispensable to the smallest bookshelf as 
to the college itbvaxy, will figure largely in 
the general lists of their future productions 


READY NOW 


MEN,WOMEN : MOUNTAINS 
By SIR CLAUD SCHUSTER, G.C.B., C.V.O., K.C. 
With an introduction by the Lord Chancellor 
In this book Sir Claud Schuster takes you by the hand and 
away you go with him up dizzy peaks. And with what 
zest too! For Sir Claud Schuster is not only one of our 
most brilliant living Civil Servants, but also an expert 
mountaineer, with first-hand knowledge of the famous 
men and women of mountaineering. The book is full of 
the most magnificent mountain photographs from a hitherto 

unpublished private collection. 12/6. net. 


A CENTURY OF GUNMEN 
A Study in Lawlessness by FREDK. WATSON 


Here is truth incredible to English ears—a serious study of 
the sociological and historical conditions responsible for 
America’s greatest problem, written by a master of this sub- 
ject. Are we encouraging such cor-ditions ourselves? 10/6net. 


THE UNIVERSE 

By FRANK ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C. 
A simple explanation of Relativity and of the theories 
which preceded it, from the time of Pythagoras to the 
modern day, and a full, but clear explanation of Einstein's 
discovery and what it means. Professor Allen is a Professor 
of Physics at the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada, and has the gift of imparting his scientific know- 
ledge to the inexpert in a delightful and lucid style. 5/- net. 


HERRIN’ JENNIE 

A novel by EDWARD ALBERT 

Herrin’ Jennie was all things to all men. So cruel you 
would hate her, so strong you would fear her, so kind you 
would love her. Yet you cannot resist Herrin’ Jennie. 
A powerful tale, written in a masterly style, with Edinburgh 
as a background and full of the atmosphere of that 
historic city. 7/6 net. 

FOURTEEN GUINEAS and other prizes are offered to the 
readers of this book. Full particulars will be found in all 
our Autumn novels. 


GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
A novel by MARGARET MASTERMAN 

Here is a lively and faithful picture of life in a modern 
Girls’ School, written by Margaret Masterman, the clever 
young daughter of the late, brilliant C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.P. It is her first book, and the tale she unfolds with 
such spirit and skill will captivate the girl who is facing 
her school days and her mother with the whole happy 
hurly-burly behind her. 7/6 net. 

Catalogue on request 


IVOR NICHOLSON & 
W A T Ss D N LTD. 44 Essex St., Strand, W.C.2 


Telephone: Cental 3103 
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ey | combines the advantages of the other two. Here the dif, acai 
) points of view are opposed and balanced against each a 


BURNS & OATES Books 


READY SHORTLY 





EVOLUTION AND 
THEOLOGY 
The Problem of Man’s Origin 
By The Rev. E. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 
The subject is fully and frankly dealt with, bringing 
many interesting facts to light not found in any 


other work. 
Cr. 8vo. 330 pp. 12s. 6d. 
THE FRANCISCANS 
sy ALEXANDRE MASSERONI 
B. WELLS 


An historical sketch of the Franciscan Order, with an 
account of the life as lived at the present ‘day. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 234 pp. 


THE MUSIC OF THE 
ROMAN RITE 


for Choirmasters in English-speaking 
Countries 


By SIR RICHARD TERRY, Mus.Doc. 

A complete historical, theoretical, and practical treatise 
on Catholic Church Music, with full references to 
official decisions, 

6d. 


x + 293 pp. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
3y HEINRICH HUBERT LESAAR 
Translated from the German by T. POPE ARKELL. 
An outline portrait of the greatest of all the Doctors of 
the Church, using all the results of recent research to 


give a life-like study of his entire personality. 
Cr. 8yo. xiv -++ 280 pp. Illustrated. 


THE ENGLISH 
CARDINALS 
By G. C. HESELTINE 
Short lives of the unbroken line of English Cardinals 
for the last 800 years, with American and Colonial 


wearers of the purple during the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Crown 8vo. xii -+ 208 pp. Illus. Cloth. 5s. 


A HISTORY OF PRIOR 
PARK COLLEGE AND 
iTS FOUNDER, 
BISHOP BAINES 
By J. S. ROCHE 


The story of the sanieilaalied of Prior Park, the various 
attempts to set it on a satisfactory basis, and their 
eventual success. 

Illus. Cloth, 15s. ; 


Translated from the French by WARRE 


Ss 


A Manual 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 


6s. 


Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Half-leather, 22s. 


NINE MARTYR MONKS 
3y DOM BEDE CAM\M, M.A,, F.S.A. 


The lives of the English Benedictine martyrs beatified 
in 1929, About 15s. 


ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON 
A biography of the great Bishop who was the founder 
of England’s most beautiful Cathedral. 
237 pp. 6s. 


Xxli ++ 





43 NEWGATE STREET, E.C.1, 
129 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
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| seem essential to any writer who aimed at more than a parti) 


and the author tries to bring them together in a new 
original synthesis. Of this type the best example is Mr, 

** Introduction to Economics,” which shows at the sa 
the achievements and the failure of economic theories, | 
Marett’s ** The beginnings of morals and culture ” jg like 
an original essay, while those who are interested Bs 
Professor Matthews to learn the number of disparate elem, 
that go to make a modern theology. Professor ce a 
Thomson’s * Biology and Human Progress ” belongs Maths 
to the lyrical than to the critical class. 

If we add that every article is followed by a good it 
graphy, enough will have been said to show that the book j 
well worth buying at the price. J.D. Benya, 


Doh) 


ME ting 


Fiction 
The Test That Failed 


First Person Singular. By W. 


mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Nixey’s Harlequin. By A. F. 
The Waves. By Virginia Woolf. 
The Wild Orchid. By Sigrid Undset. 

. Few writers of any consequence ” says Mr. Maughan 
in a foreword to First Person Singular, ** have been devoid ofa 
certain streak of vulgarity.” When I read that, I exulted, fy 
it has long been a pet theory of mine that much high-yp 
modern writing was devitalized by the authors’ inability toh 
vulgar. If vulgarity means coarse rather than false yaly;: 
a thickening of fibre : ability to get inside the skin of lout, a) 
snob, and profiteer : then the possession of a streak of it wou I 


Somerset Maugham, (Hey 
Coppard. (Cape. 

(Hogarth Press. 
(Cassell. 


” 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 64.) 
8s. 6d.) 


rendering of life. : 
Yet—-salutary fact, or malicious exception—to the othe! 
books here listed Mr. Maugham’s acid test seems hardly ub 
apply. The Waves looked a certain victim. Apart from 
the Lighthouse, a most beautiful and moving book to whid 
I utterly surrender, I have always felt that Mrs. Woolf's wot 
suffered precisely from the lack of this saving streak of vuly : 
rity. Its importance had to be acknowledged, but it irritata q 
me with its almost antiseptic refinement : and when, in part) 
Orlando, she essayed an Elizabethan breadth, her failure co. E 
firmed my feeling that here was an artist incapable of shariy)” 
with the humanity that relishes its food and feels the heat. || 
would have said, in short, that whereas the literary personal)” 
ties of Mr. Maugham and Mr. Coppard and Sigrid Unée|_ 
would sit down delightedly to table with Falstaff, Mrs. Wool)” 
would plead a headache and lie down with a handkerchi’) 
soaked in eau-de-cologne. 3 
But the matter turns out to be less simple. We shall x) 
why when we examine the books. Mr. Maugham, at any nit 
thrives by his own admission. He is beautifully detached, ai 
can be vulgar when he wishes. I have the greatest admiraic) = 
for his professional craftsmanship, and with all that he says) 
these pages about amateur and professional I am in compl 
accord. He knows his craft from A to Z; but there are ¢ 
quieting signs that he is tending to despise it. ‘The perfect 1 
and finish of these stories cannot hide the fact that they arent” 
all of the best material. He sets himself the technical poser] 
the first person singular: contemptuously cuts a resulting kn e 
(the interview between Mrs. Tower and Jane, at which bi 3 
narrator was not present): and dispenses, in four stories i 
least, with the element of surprise. Writing far better thi” 
nine highbrow writers out of ten, he yet seems to have themay 
his nerves, and the book resounds to the grinding of the a 
with which he neatly beheads their effigies. ‘* The Rou 
Dozen” is an excellent story : ‘“ The Human Element” ai iq 
“The Alien Corn” are very good: but the effect of the whit 3 
book is that of music expertly played in an expensive restaumil 
at dinner. Mr. Maugham surely cannot believe that anythilt]” a 
of his is to last only ‘ ninety days,” as he says in his forewor! fe 
If he does, then something is badly wrong with one of the moe 4 
subtle craftsmen of our time. . 
Mr. Coppard has no axe to grind. He sees life through th 


























leaded panes of a country pub, a little oddly, with a strait 








innocence, and with a naked understanding. The test | 
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‘FLYING DUTCHMAN 


By ANTHONY FOKKER. 16 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


The most romantic autobiography of the year, in which the world-famous inventor and airman 
reveals some extr aordinary war secrets. “As amazing an aut cbiography as has ever been published.” 
—Everyman. ‘ One of the most fascinating books on ilying ever written.”—Daily Jail, 


* NEBUCHADNEZZAR. By G. R. TABOUIS. 15s. 


Madame Tabouis, who wrote such an exciting Life of Tutankhamen, has now turned her 
remarkable gift for narrative and description to Nebuch: PC ile and his Court, one of the most 
spectacular subjects in the history of the world, 


*MY FRIEND THE ADMIRAL. By G. E. MANWARING. 12s. 6d. 


Admiral Burney, intimate friend of Charles Lamb and close companion of Captain Cook, has 
hitherto lacked a biographer. A/orning Post: “A delightful volume which conjures up an age gone 
by and some of its most clubbable inhabitants.” 


* THE STORY OF “THE TIMES.” By WM. DODGSON BOWMAN. 12s. 6d. 
The inner history of the world’s greatest newspaper, from its foundation by John Walter in 
1785 to the present day. 


WORLD CHAOS. By WM. McDOUGALL, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


Brilliant and ruthless, this book throws a beacon light on the “ present discontents.” Can the 
social sciences succeed, where the physical sciences have failed, in rescuing the world from chaos? 


*THE LIFE OF A MOGUL PRINCESS. By ANDREA BUTENSCHON. 
Preface by LAURENCE BINYON. 10s. 6d. 
A brilliant reconstruction of the most brilliant period in Indian history, in which we see 
(through the tragic eyes of a Mogul princess) the dramatic series of events culminating in the 
seizure of India by Aurangzeb. 


* TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. Translated from the edition of L. F. 
BENEDETTO by Professor ALDO RICCI. Introduction by SIR DENISON 
ROSS. 21s. 


This authorised English translation of the important new Italian edition is full of valuable 
material. The index of names by Sir Denison Ross alone makes the book indispensable to students. 


USE YOUR MIND. By ARNOLD HAHN. 5s. 
A sane and practical guide for the intelligent man or woman who wishes to make the fullest use 
of the powers latent within him. 


*THE SECRET OF THE GOLDEN FLOWER. By RICHARD WILHELM 
and C. G. JUNG. 12s. 6d. 
The combination of an ancient Chinese Yoga system and a modern analytical psychology reveals 
the possibility of a mastery of the inner world, without which our mastery of the sciences is 
vain and dangerous, 


*OIL SHIPS AND SEA TRANSPORT. By A. C. HARDY. 10s. 6d. 
A study of the revolutionary effect of the use of qil upon shipping, air and land transport, and 
social conditions generally. 


THE MIND AND ITS BODY. By CHARLES FON. 10s. 6d. 
A discussion of the mind-body relationship in the light of recent physiological, physical, and 
psychological research. 


SOLON, OR THE PRICE OF JUSTICE. By C. P. HARVEY. 2s. 6d. 
Written by a practising barrister, the new To-day and To-morrow book wittily calls attention 
to the exorbitant expense of civil actions, 


ROUTLEDGE * Volumes so marked are illustrated. Ail prices are net. KEGAN PAUL 
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Claudel 


THE 
SATIN 
SLIPPER 


The Worst Is Not The Surest 


M. Paul Claudel, the Ambassador of 
France to the United States, is a poet; 
in his own country he is looked upon as 
one of the greatest of the century. Here 
is his acknowledged masterpiece, a 
Spanish Play in Four Days, in a trans- 
lation of which he has himself written 
“it reads as well as the original, perhaps 
better.” 


Just out. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net 


M- A Sheed & Ward Anthology 


A practical guide to an important section of Catholic 
etters. Just out, Cr. 8vo. 5/- net 


SHEED & WARD 









































THE THINKER’S 


EACH NET BY POST 





A SHORT HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON 


A thoroughly modern, up-to-date interpretation of 
Christian history, in which the emphasis is laid on the 
sociological and economic factors. 

256 pp.; bound. 


THE CHURCHES AND 
MODERN THOUGHT 


By VIVIAN PHELIPS 





An absolutely sincere and sympathetic ¢ yn to th 
controversy of our time. Temperate, w med, and 
thoroughly comprehensive. A book excel 7 “d 


and executed, 
; 
me 


256 pp.; ! 
OBTAINABLE OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OR BY POST FROM: 
WATTS & CO., 5 and 6 Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Send for full List and copy of * The Literary Guide” 
(monthly, 3d.). 
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vulgarity, when applied to his work, loses all Meanino 
writes of vulgar characters with complete knowledge : 
there is no vulgarity in his stories. I leave readers to deal : 
this paradox as best they may. Mr. Coppard was bo 
elude rules and definitions. He is a master of his medias 
does not accent his irony—see * The Green Drake.” Hs 
descriptions seem casual and uncontrived. 

** In time, I came to a dark lake lying in a collar of rocks,» 

As for the title story, in which a girl’s twenty-two lovers ¢ 
taken by a detective in a charabanc to attend her inquest 
convinces us with a skill which even Mr. Maugham COUld ny 
surpass. Mr. Coppard is a great artist, and his work seeny 
destined for long life. 

The Waves is an elusive, beautiful, and baffling book. Th 
characters, starting as children, express their complex thought 
in a language of equal complexity, which makes no pretence 
realism. ‘* The fact is,’ says one of them, * that I have littl 


aptitude for reflection.””> He need not worry: Mrs. Woolf yi & 


make good his deficiency. Her powers of observation are lity, 
short of marvellous, and often an exact phrase sends a thr 
of joy through the reader. 

“T sit snug in my own corner going North «in thy 
roaring express which is yet so smooth that it flattens hedga, 
lengthens hills. . . . The distance closes for ever in a point: 
and we for ever open the distance wide again. The telegraph 
poles bob up incessantly ; one is felled, another rises.” : 

On the other hand, 

“* The man lay livid with his throat cut in the gutter,’ ij 
Neville. ‘And going upstairs I could not raise my foot agains 
the immitigable apple tree with its silver leaves held stiff)” 

This sort of thing is over my head. I can appreciate th 
design of Mrs. Woolf’s book, and many of its felicities, but] 
prefer something which is easier to read. 

For instance, The Wild Orchid. Sigrid Undset can get tly 
broadest and subtlest effects. The word vulgar will not exis 
in her neighbourhood, but one never feels that her intellect , 
a filter which excludes everything of coarser grain. She hy 
told, with grandeur, tenderness, and beauty, in the mog 
straightforward language, the boyhood, young manhood, loy 
story and marriage of Paul Selmer, child of divorced parent, 
who sided with his mother but could not dislike his father. § 
faithful is the portraiture, so accurately realized the world, that 
one sheds one’s nationality and becomes one of these sensitive, 
warm-hearted Norwegians. ‘There is a large, austere beauty 
about the work of Sigrid Undset which is impossible 
describe. Mrs. Woolf’s book engages one’s mind, one’s separate 
faculties and sensations, with stimuli exquisitely apprehended 
and conveyed. In Sigrid Undset’s, one simply lives. 

Yet, after all, comparisons take us nowhere. Is not Ms 
Woolf perfectly justified in selecting what she wishes or what 
she must ? Of course she is. T’o have written To The Ligh 
house is justification for any manner, or excuse for any limits 
tion; and, though I still believe Mr. Maugham’s dictum tok 
broadly true, it must be confessed that here are three booksto 
which it has little application. L. A. G. Srzona, 


New Novels 


RESULTS OF AN ACCIDENT. By Vicki Baum. (Geoffrey > 
Bles. 7s. 6d.)—The motor accident that brought i 


millionaire,a film actress, and a boxer under the care 
the idealistic Dr. Persenthein was a fortunate one fit 
Frau Vicki Baum’s public. Her descriptions of back 
ground and incident are brilliant. We can accept any 
thing from her; and she does not betray our trust. 
MR. CIGGERS GOES TO HEAVEN. By Douglas Masse. 
(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Massie makes an amusity 
satire out of the progress and adventures of a respectable 
clerk in a delightfully unorthodox Heaven. Dull passage 
and a tendency to facetiousness are redeemed by 0cté 
sional wit and a lively imagination. 





THE RUNNING FOOTMAN. By John Owen. (Gollancz. 7s.64) 


—Mr. Owen’s humane sentiments are greatly to ls} 


credit as a man, but their lush expression in this tale of 
the eighteenth century does poor service to his reputatiot 
as an artist. A fine talent is in danger of emotional 
dissipation. 
THE POTTER’S WHEEL. By F. C. Williams. (Hen 
Hartley. 7s. 6d.)—A death-ray and a maniac play 


important parts in a mystery story which has a lov 
interest. The tale is exciting but the dialogue is stilt 
(Continued on page 472.) 
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GIOTTO’S ST. FRANCIS 
FRESCOES 


‘DITH M. COWLES 


Copied i in erayons by E 
and reproduced in full colour. With an 


— by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
42s. net. € Prospectus post free. 


This important publication, very carefully and charm- 
ingly produce ed in portfolio form, gives the ful! series 
of Giotto’s frescoes in the Church of San Francesco 
at Assisi, which form a unique pictorial record of 
St. Francis’s life. Mr. Chesterton’s long Introduction 
is both witty and reverent, soumeniioes 
and profound. 





PUBLISHED BY J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD have 


published several books of outstanding 





just 


religious significance, of which some are 
listed below. Readers are invited to send 
to 10 Bedford Street, W.C. 2, for a free 
copy of Dent’s new Catalogue of Religious 


Books, which describes ever 150 works, 
historical, philosophical and _ liturgical, 
including the classics of theological 


literature in inexpensive editions. 


and 
net. 


of God, 
15s. 


BARON VON HUGEL: 
Religion and Agnosticism. 
VIDA D. SCUDDER: The 
A study of the First Hundred Years. 
FERNAND HAYWARD: A History of the Popes. 
Illustrated in gravure. 12s. 6d. net. 

FRANCOIS MALAVAL: A Simple Method of 
Raising the Soul to Contemplation. (First English 
translation, by Lucy Menzies. Introduction by Evelyn 
Underhill.) 7s. 6d. net. 


The Reality 


In one volume. 


Franciscan Adventure. 
15s. net. 


Prof. M. BUBER: Jewish Mysticism and the Legends 


of Baalshem, ‘Translated by Lucy Cohen. 6s. net. 
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From | HE SHELDON PRESS List 


STUDIES IN EARLY MYSTICISM IN THE 





NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Being an account of the rise and development of early Christian 
Mysticism in the Near and Middle East up to the seventh 
century, and of the subsequent development of Mysticism in 
Islam known as Sufism, together with some account of the re- 
lationship between early Christian Mysticism and tho earliest 
form of Islamic Mysticism. 

By MARGARET SMITH, M.A. Ph.D., Author of ‘ An Intro- 
duction to the History of Mysticism.” Cloth boards. 12s. 6d. net, 











THE STORY OF THE LINER 


By G. G. JACKSON. With a coloured frontispiece and 60 half- 
tono illustrations. Cloth boards. 6s. net. 
Liners have for a century at least held a special fascination for 
all people of British blood. This book tells the story of liners 
from the earliest days right up to the giant Cunarder which we 
hope will regain the Atlantic record. 





DWELLERS IN ARCADY 


Essays in Folk-lore selected from the writings of R. L. GALES. 
Cloth boards. 5s. net. 
The lightness of touch, scholarship, and width of sympathy 
revealed in these essays combine to make a book which should 
give pleasure to those who love old-world beautiful things. 





HISTORY IN STONES 


by C. E. S'TATHAM NORTON, F.R.G.S., Cambridge Uni- 
versity Diploma in Geography. With illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
In nearly every village of England stands a medieval church. 
In the neighbouring school the children learn history from books, 
and, for the most part, never realize that the familiar parish 
church is itself a history book of the utmost value. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


And of all Booksellers. 


are unusually attractive this year. Prices range from 1s. to 5s. 
A List with coloured plates may be had post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 





Lists post free. 

















“FOR THE INTELLIGENT GENERAL READER.” 


THE QUEST | 
FOR POWER | 


FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES | 
TG THE PRESENT DAY 


HUGH P. VOWLES, | 


M.1.Mech.E. 


MARGARET W. VOWLES, 
B.Sc. 


SIR ALFRED EWING 
K.C.B.. MA. LL.D. ._. DSec., FBS. 
M.Inst.C.E. (President, Engineering Sec- 
tion, DBritish Association for the Advance- | 

ment of Science, 1931), writes :— 





‘*The bock will clearly be of great permanent | 
value as a work of reference, all the more | 
because of its full citation of sources.”’ 


“The whole history of man as a tool-maker is luminously 
presented in this volume, which is a miracle of conciseness 
wnd comprehensiveness combined.” 
—K. B. Ossorn (Morning Post). 
“Mr. and Mrs. Vowles have done a service to the averago 
reader.” —Discovery. 
“Of distinct value and interest to many laymen and not a 
few experts.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“It stirs the imagination besides providing facis.”’ 
Miss V. SackvitLe-West (Broadcast). 
“Written primarily for the intelligent general reader.” 
—Times Literary Supp. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. Prospectus on request. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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SOWING GLORY. Edited by P. C. Wren. 
7s. 6d.)—** Mary Ambree,” the girl who 
Foreign Legion to look after her lover 
gift. Her diary lacked colour. 


(John Muy 

Qj Tray, 
enlisted jn the 
» had no literary 


She asked Mr, Wren, 2 
edit it, and the result has colour : - Wren ti 


and to spare, | 
staccato style is irritating, | is is eee 
hak. . ating, but this is a most Compelling 
MICE AND MANAGEMENT. By Michael Hamilton, (N 
Douglas. 7s. 6d.)—Who would write—or coal 


funny books ? Funny or unfunny is so muc 
of taste ; and, if one fails to be amused, one is charg 

with having no sense of humour. Mr. Hamilton 
publishers aver that Mice and Management is * saturated 
with humour.” We stand convicted. ™“ 


ALBATROSS. By John Presland. (Hodder and Stoughto 
7s. 6d.)—The headlines—* Airship Commander Re er 
manded,”’ **‘ Famous Explorer Censured,” make bitter 
reading for Major Johnson, who has been obliged re 
desert his comrades. The book describes very ably how 
he ‘‘ makes good.” oo 

THE LOST VALLEY. By Algernon Blackwood. (Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d.)—The Eccentricity of Simon Parnacute 
is the most beautiful of these ten queer stories of magic 
and horror. All of them read like the literature of a hiddey 
and uncomfortable world, but they are literature, 

THE WHICHARTS. By Noel Streatfeild. (Heinemanp 
7s. 6d.)—Maimie, Tania and Daisy, the illegitimate 
children of three mothers, are brought up conventionally 
by their father’s childless mistress. The story of thei 
actions and reactions is written very pleasantly, 


h a matte 


Current Literature 


Mr. Raruer is singularly unfortunate, his book Js Britain De. 
cadent ? with an introduction by C. EK. M. Joad (Sampson Loy, 
7s. 6d.) written on the assumption that we should retain the gold 
standard, appears at the very moment when our policy has been 
reversed. This does not, one imagines, affect the essential 
soundness or otherwise of his argument, but as this is based 
on actual conditions, he would surely have preferred to re. 
write those parts of it which assume the retention of the gold 
standard. In all other respects it is, however, highly topical, 
It consists, in brief, of a statement of the economic facts of 
our position to-day, of an explanation of the phenomenon of 
the trade cyele, in which Mr. Rather follows the theory put 
forward by Professor Keynes in his recent book, A Treatise on 
Money, and in a discussion of the rival remedies which haye 
been proposed ; in particular, those of Empire Free Trade, 
the ordinary tariff, and the revenue tariff. Mr. Rather isa 
strong orthodox free trader, who with a quiet air of harmless. 
ness understands how to bring arguments of devastating effect 
to bear on the advocates of all these three remedies. _ Inci- 
dentally, he has a considerable store of comfortable words to 
say about our true position, which he believes to have been 
greatly. misjudged by critics such as M. Siegfried. His book 
deserves wide circulation. Free traders could wish for no better 
help in meeting the attacks of their adversaries, and pr: 
tectionists ought to read it in order to see whether their 
theories can stand the assaults made upon them. Except in 
one or two short passages, the argument is lucidity itself, and 
it is not easy to find any important consideration of which 
account has not been taken. 


From his unequalled experience limned for the most part 
in his Berlin Ambassador’s Diary Lord D’Abernon has been 
persuaded to extract the essence of sheer human interest, and 
thus to furnish the literary gourmet with one of the most 
tasty dishes of our times. Portraits and Appreciations (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) includes all the lightning character- 
sketches that lent such distinctive charm to the bigger three- 
volume work, supplemented by cameos revealing inimitably 
the features of Lord Cromer, Lord Birkenhead and _ other 
political leaders. Nor is Art neglected; in the persons of 
John Sargent and Ambrose McEvoy. 
Cromer, lives again here for Spectator readers as a pattern of 
‘*immense common sense, backed by exceptional strength 
and resolution.” The author is plainly fascinated by the 
personality of “F, E.”—a perfect subject, he thinks, for 
Franz Hals—not so much “* roystering Cavalier ” as ™ exube- 
rant undergraduate,” and withal ‘* perhaps the most robust 
and virile intellect of the epoch.” The appreciations of the 
German and French character, contrasted as they are with 
our own, supply the luminous background for Europe's present 
dismal canvas. A word of praise is due to the publishers fot 
the tasteful print and binding, uniform with the Diary. 

* * * * 


A new Mason-Dixie line is what Mr. Walter Aidan Cotton 
appears to advocate in his book Racial Segregation in South 
Africa (The Sheldon Press, 2s. 


6d.). On one side of the line 
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white immigrants should continue to enter in as large numbers 
as they please, but on the other side there should be no increase 
in the numerical proportion of white settlers to the native 
population. We should hold the country, he writes, “ as rulers, 
settlers, industrialists, builders of roads arid failways. But not 
in mass : no large population. Of the whole of this system vou 
Africans are to have the freedom.”’ He sees no alternative toa 
policy of segregation except in the complete fusion of the 
two races, and holds up the bogey of ‘physical fusion as a 
peremptory invitation to segregration. He is not optimistic that 
a policy of segregation will be put into effect, and we are 
doubtful whether it is not too late to attempt such a territorial 
adjustment in South Africa: but in any case Mr. Cotton’s sug- 
gestion is neither one thing nor the other. It certainly, is not 
segregation, and its adoption would not alleviate the present 
situation in the slightest degree. It is too little realistic.for the 
serious student and not sufficiently provocative to challenge 
the complacency of the politician. 
* * * * 


If the need is felt for another popular introduction to 
psychoanalysis, then 
Martin W. Peck (Jarrolds, 6s.) will be welcomed. The book is 
an expansion of lectures given to the Harvard Medical School. 
It is clearly and pleasantly written, fairly well documented, 
and in reasonably close touch with the more recent develop- 
ments of theory.. There is a sympathetic portrait of Freud 
himself, a broad outline of the history of the psychoanalytic 
movement, and °a much more adequate account of the 
technique than is usual in popular volumes. In his attempt 
to make the theories of mental conflict and repression clear, 
however, Dr. Peck labours simple analogies so heavily as to 
reflect seriously on the intelligence of his original hearers! The 
difficulty people have felt in accepting the notions of ** repres- 
sion” and of ‘‘unconscious’’ mental processes have not lain 
in understanding the bare form of the theory. Nor can this 
difficulty be dispelled by elaborating analogies—but only by 
setting out the number, variety and. high significance of the 
psychological facts which these hypotheses, and no other, 
serve to make intelligible. 

* * * * 


It is still something of a shock to realize, in reading Com- 
mander Keble Chatterton’s last paragraphs, that the activity 
which is the subject of his book, Sailing the Seas (Chapman 
and Hall, 18s.) has at last come to an end. The last deep-sea 
British sailing vessel has already departed, the fishing vessels 
are growing yearly searcer, and it is not unlikely that by the 
end of this century the sole representative of the ancient 
craft will be the yachtsman, at least among civilized peoples. 
it is therefore well that we should have this short, popular 
history written while there are still men who can interpret the 
old drawings and accounts by the light of a similar experience. 
This is faithfully done in the book under review, from the 
jirst records of sailing in the big sea-going barges of the 
Keyptians down to the Brixham trawlers, of which there are 
now only eighty or so left. It is a fascinating subject, and 
handled with that practical interest and lucidity of explana- 
tion which it demands. The only criticism possible is that, 
in a work intended as an introduction to the subject, a biblio- 
graphy would have been welcome. ‘The illustrations alone, 
reproduced for the most part from contemporary prints and 
drawings, are occupation and interest for an afternoon, and they 
are carefully related to the text in a way too seldom found in 
popular histories. 

* * * * 

Miss Steadman has not only written an interesting life of 
the great pioneer school mistress of Cheltenham, but has 
thrown a great deal of light on English feminine education. 
In the Days of Miss Beale (KE. J. irrow, 12s. 6d.)—(her 
pioneer days, we mean) girls, however absurdly dressed, had a 
great deal more freedom of thought and speech —if not cf limb 
than their grandmothers are apt to think. They read in 
books and said in essays very much what they liked, and if 
they were not well equipped for games or examinations they 
were for conversation. Many amusing tales of the old school 
in its early days are put on record. Miss Beale employed page- 
boys, but fearing that their work would * lead nowhere ” she 
insisted that they should receive a great deal of instruction 
from the various masters and mistresses, and they had to work 
hard in their off time. One lad was greatly interested in 
theology. He desired to become, and finally did become, a 
clergyman. Miss Beale was deeply interested in his aspirations 
and desired that he should attend her scripture lessons, to which 
he listened in semi-private, seated behind a curtain. 





[The General Manager of the Travel Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland desires to thank ~ A constant reader of the 
* Spectator * for a leiter recently recetved, and assures the reader 
that ihe matter will be brought to the attention of the British 
industry concerned. | 
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Heating—III 
By G. M. Boumpurey. 


Tue cheapest form of central heating to instal is 
less ’’ system. 7 consists of a furnace in th 
or on the ground-floor level and a single grating, 
the floor of the hall, through which Hy air (named 
purified if necessary) rises and . circulates throughout th 
house. Since the circulation is conditioned by the 

form of the building and depends largely on open doors for it 
efficiency, it is obviously not suited to every house, Whe, 
it is, it can be recommended as economical and satistacton 
The Warm Air system amplifies the preceding by the Provisig, 
of ducts leading to gratings in each room. . In cold Weather 
the effect may be increased by using a fan to increase the ¢, 
culation. Steam heating is not generally favoured for dwelliy 
houses in this country. It is quick in action, but apt to may 
unpleasant hissing and hammering noises. It is also too hy 
for the most comfortable results. By far the most sig) 
method of central heating is by. hot water and radiaton 
These last should more properly be called ** convectors,” sing 
most of the heat they produce is not radiant but convecty 
There is no need for their presence to disfigure a room or take 
up valuable space. They can be masked behind a grating, 
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‘but they can also be obtained as flat panels which are actual 


built into the wall, plastered over, and then decorated so gs ) 
be completely: unnoticeable. This method is rather |e 
efficient than with the radiators exposed, since some of the 
heat is directly absorbed by the wall ; but many will think th 
gain in neatness justifies the extra cost. 

In small houses some economy in installation can be mak 
by using the “'sifigle pipe system; but, if more than thre 
or four radiators are required, those farther away from the 
boiler will have to be much larger—since they will get coole 
water—than those served first. In small houses, again, the 
system can be heated by the kitchen range or by special 
sitting-room grates which have a boiler at the back. But 
this may mean tepid water in the carly mornings, unles 
anthracite or coke ranges, such as the ‘ Ideal Cookanheat,” 
which burn throughout the night, are installed. For larger 
houses a separate boiler is usually employed—although the 
* Aquaheat ” range will heat up to twenty radiators in 
addition to cooking and hot water. It can be said at onee that 
coke. is, at first sight, the cheapest way of firing these, gas at 
10d. a therm costing 14 times, and electricity at 1d. 2% time 
more. But first sight is not always best sight. There is the 
labour cost and dust of solid fuels to be considered. Then, with 
coke, it is usual to bank up the furnace last thing at night—ju! 
when doors and most windows are shut and less heat is needel, 
In the morning much of this heat is wasted when the house is 
aired. With gas and electricity, on the other hand, auto 
matic time-switches and thermostats can be used to contr 
the heat exactly, and to reduce it or cut it off entirely during 
certain periods. This last point is of the utmost importance 
where electricity is concerned, since most electric suppl 
companies will quote extremely low rates for ‘* power ” which 
is only to be used at ** off-peak ” times-—?.e., when they wanl 
to get rid of electricity to balance their output. It will be seen 
from these considerations that one cannot take the relative 
figures of coke, gas and electricity as being any true guide ti 
the actual costs. The only thing to do is to get really exper 
advice from a heating specialist-—-and not from the village 
plumber. P 

The means of hot water supply to taps is often the same 3% 
that for the central heating, or it may be run from the kitcher 
range. The “ Kooksjoie” range will give an ample supply 
of hot water for domestic use. Many independent boiles 
offer a certain amount of cooking surface which may be 
of service in a small kitchen. The new *‘ storage heaters, 
gas or electric, which are thermostatically controlled ani 
heavily insulated to prevent loss of heat, are extremel) 
economical, I have had personal experience of one, tht 
* Sunhot,” and find that in a house of three people, wit! 
gas at 9d. a therm, it costs little. more than 4d. a day. 
This figure would be increased enormously if one attempted 
to run even a towel-rail or airing-cupboard off it; bil 
the lack can easily be met by a low-temperature cleciti 
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heater of tubular form, such as the “ Genii.” Even if this be 
left switched on permanently (which would be unnecessét) 
the cost would not exceed £2 a quarter with electricity at ld. 
Care should be used in the piping -for storage heaters in ordet 
to get the most direct run; but this only bears out what | 
would make my strongest point: that any heating problem 
is very definitely one for the expert, and not for the handy 
man, 
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EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Mr. Langdon Davies in his) Gramophone 
Notes in the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any 
other paper—including all in the H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as 
all recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any ‘part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town,. new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 





Note: 


All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 























ected, salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
be E Royal Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
Tating: = 
ctu z @ eo = Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
ty 2 urgica l = IVrite for lists and full information. 
ott j 2 ] inh 
a Society = aif; red m Led. 
> made B= , = E ae 
ithe { 2 Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 Esto. 1945, 
m the = EY APPOINTMENT TO 1I,M. THE KING OF SPAIN. 
cooler = (PATRON: H.M. THE KING) IMHOF HOUSE, 
n, th B= 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
Speci = visit ATTA MMT TT INS Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 
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Look up the recipe in a cookery book and you'll 
find if's a simple matter to make fomato ketchup. 
Yet ...mno one has so far succeeded in making a 
tomato ketchup nearly so templing as Heinz. Why? — 
because the tomatoes Heinz use come straight from 
ihe vine. That's fo preserve their garden-fresh flavour 
—for you cannot make Ketchup of the Heinz quality 
from foreign tomato pulp. To preserve their natural 
garden-freshness, the tomatoes must be picked, cooked 
and boitled all in a day! 


iclOuS 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 


MADE IN CANADA. 6d, 83d & 1/2 per bottle (This does not apply in the I.F.S.) 
OTHER VARIETIES :— BAKED BEANS * SALAD CREAM » TOMATO SOUP 
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Investments and Politics 


WueEN explaining in my article last week some of the 
reasons responsible for the fall in British Government 
securities, and the rise in Industrials and the more specu- 
lative markets, I said that I would endeavour this week 
to give some indication as to whether these tendencies 
were likely to be long-continued. Especially, I think, 
genuine investors are concerned with the depreciation 
which has taken place in gilt-edged stocks, for it is in 
those securities that.the investor has for so long sought 
refuge and has been content to accept a low yield, 
diminished still further by the high Income Tax, in 
return for what he regarded as not only absolute safety 
in the matter of income but also comparative freedom 
from violent fluctuations in market values. 
Tue Socrauist MENACE. 

But while I wish, as far as possible, to fulfil my promise 
of a week ago, I am conscious that it can only be but a 
partial fulfilment. As readers of this column are well 
aware, I have, rightly or wrongly, anticipated for some 
long time past that extravagance in the National expen- 
diture and ‘the continuance of Socialist legislation, with 
its penalizing of capital, must sooner or later bring about 
something ‘approaching economic disaster. Up to the 
present it has so far succeeded as to drive us from the 
gold standard, while we know from the manifesto pub- 
lished last week by the Socialist Party that so far from 
being repentant with regard to the price which has had 
to be paid by taxpayers and unemployed alike for the 
past two yeas of mal-administration, it is now suggested 
that the control of banking and of credit should be given 
over to their keeping. Can we be surprised there should 
be a lack of confidence? It was the advent of the 
Socialist Ministry in France some years ago which sent 
down the frane, and which necessitated the drastic 
devaluation in that country which cost the Rentier dearly. 
I know it is urged that the common sense of the English 
people will see to it that none of these things happen, but 
unfortunately we have an electorate which for the 
most part is profoundly ignorant concerning the economic 
issues which are now the chief concern of the country, 
while the Socialist agitators are not only busy at the 
street corners but have been busy for years past, and our 
love for “freedom” and the rights of “ free speech ” 
has permitted much which has wrought harm to the country. 

Two SEPARATE CRISES. 

At the present time we are really confronted with two 
quite separate crises. One of them is directly concerned 
with the world depression due to circumstances over 
which we have no control and for which no political parties 
here are responsible. The disturbance occasioned by the 
War and the equilibrium of international trade, the 
prolonged boom and subsequent slump in the United 
States both in trade and securities, the devaluation of the 
france with its ultimate outcome, the disturbance and 
unrest occasioned by the French determination to exact 
impossible sums from Germany, the action of the United 
States in raising tariff walls to prevent her debtors 
discharging their obligations in goods and services, and 
finally the piling up of gold in France and the United 
States and the lack of confidence displayed by investors 
in those countries are matters over which Great Britain 
has had no control, though, admittedly our financial 
situation, has, for the time being, been adversely affected 
by our readiness to aid foreign countries in the hope that 
by so doing international trade might be stimulated. This 
is what may be described as the external or world crisis 
from which all countries are suffering in varying degree. 

Our Own RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The other crisis, however, is concerned with our 
refusal to have been guided by these world conditions in 
shaping our own domestic policy. Every point that I 
have mentioned concerning developments abroad, 
although beyond our control, called for economy in our 
National Expenditure, reduced working costs with regard 
to our industries and the lightening of the burden of 
taxation. The necessity for attention being given to these 


matters has been urged upon all political parties in 


approach of actual crisis served to cause a few of 

more responsible members of the late Socialist Admit” 

tration to pause and endeavour to reverse the engines 
Derytnc Economic Laws. 

Now with regard to these two crises I have no d 
whatever of the ability of this country to see 
position even after allowing for the very reg] 7 
prestige involved in our departure from the gold Standa 
The causes for that departure are known to haye beey 
exceptional and it is tow: in the power of the people, } 
their mandate at the Election, to repudiate the Socials 
who contributed so greatly to the conditions ] pg, 
described. . What, however; would make the POSitn 
an impossible one is if at this juncture the Econoen 
campaign to which the Nationalist Government jg com 
mitted were to be frustrated by a return of the Socialis 
to power for—to -put the matter quite bluntly—oy 
solvency would be in ‘question while both domestp 
and external confidence in our: credit would be Shattered, 
Those are strong words, but the Socialist manifesto, lik, 
the Socialist policy, defies economic principles and lay, 
and those principles and laws cannot be defied wi, 
impunity. In recent events we have had our waminy 
It must suffice. . 5 

Poritics AND PricEs, 

How, then, are we to apply these considerations to t}, 
question of the possible future-course of British fung 
and other. high-elass home securities. If the Electiq 
takes the lines of Liberals working with Conservatiyg 
and the MacDonald contingent as a. National Gove, 
ment pleading for a ‘* Doctor's Mandate,” although 
there must necessarily be nervous movements Curing 
the period of uncertainty preceding polling day I think 
that securities would still be fairly steady. If, hoy. 
ever, it were to be a case of the old ordinary “ Party’ 
election I think the: nervousness would be much greater 
and with reason. Assuming that the Election resulted 
in a complete victory for the Nationalists I think thet 
for a time we should see Government stocks firm again 
though an upward movement might be restrained by sone 
diversion of attention to industrial and other securities, 
If, however, the result of the Election should be 
victory for the Socialists or were even to be-of an incon. 
clusive character I am afraid that British Governmet 
stocks and kindred securities would have a bad time. 
Because I cannot visualize such a tragedy. I am-not di. 
posed for a moment to counsel the sale of investment 
stocks at their present level, but I have felt it to be only 
right and due to the many investors who read this colum— 
to put very straightly before them the grave issie— 
which must hang upon the result of the General Eleetion, 

It will be noted that I have not devoted very muh 
attention to the effect which may conceivably be producti ¥ 
upon investment securities by other developments in the 
situation such, for example, as repercussions of finaneid 
difficulties in other countries with their strain on tle 
credit system. If such developments take place the 
would doubtless tend to prolong and perhaps intensity 
the present depression, but on the other hand they migtt 
also tend to bring back capital to this country provide 
that in the meantime we have begun to set our own affain 
in order. Again, too, I do not forget that any deprect: 
tion of the pound or any possible devaluation of tle 
pound would be an unfavourable factor for British funds 
and other fixed interest securities. Nevertheless, th 
safety of interest would never be in question nor if of 
affairs were soundly conducted would there be any {wh 
of inflation. Ultimately, in short, the standing iF 
British Government stocks would adjust itself to te 
position of the country as a whole, for I believe thif 
position can only be permanently affected from WITH 

Artuur W. Kuippy, 


Financial Notes 
UNSETTLED MARKETS. : 
Tur restriction put upon Stock Exchange dealings wherel! 








fresh transactions were limited to cash bargains quick! ’ For 
checked the speculative advance which occurred in industri 
markets following upon the suspension of the gold standan, 
and markets since then have been sobered by the uncertall 

(oe oe 


(Continued on page viii.) 
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The rest ts stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut— is. 21d. an ounce 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E., Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Issued by the Impertal Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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at age 65, or at death if Finance—Public and Private: 
earlier, can be provided by (Continued from page 476.) 


avment of outlook both at home and abroad. In home affainc 

2 ities tainty as to whether there would be an cleetinn at nee 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 merely been translated into uncertainty as to the = bay 
= of the appeal to the electorate. Gilt-edged stocks Nite 
£24 i se . 2 have maintained a steady tone on the whole, though me 
SA] 45 very much with the course of the American Exch 
»” ” Home Industrials, too, have been buoyed up by ho ni 

tariff, but Internationals after being adversely affected } ; 

heaviness in Wall Street, the failures in Montreal an 
grave difficulties in Central Europe rose sharply on ho . 
President Hoover's further efforts to alleviate the effects of 
a, For the next two or three weeks, ae 
; 5 unti ection uncertainties are dispose 
No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances | not look for any revival of adlavity. oe 





than are charged by . = = 
ELECTRICAL Prorirs. 
e “ One of the most stable industries of the country durin 
the past few years of depression has been that conceng 
e quita e l e with electrical engineering and electrical appliances and 
despite the unfavourable conditions in world trade the prot 
of Ferranti, Ltd., showed a reduction of only some £8 
* at £60,668 for the year ended on June 30th, and th 
ssurance ociet Ordinary share dividend is 6 per cent. At the meet 
chairman mentioned that the company had secured onde, 
(founded 1762) oo the Central Electricity Board for the whole of ty 
19 Gihsaen Dec taednn B02. oard’s requirements for its largest transformers, 


No shareholders. No commission. ps : a : . 
STAVELEY TRUST. 

Most of the post-War investment trust companies, ey 
those formed under the highest auspices, have suffered son 
depreciation in their invested assets owing to the unpre 
cedented conditions of the last few years. In this resp 
the Staveley Trust is no exception, but thanks to sou 
finance the net assets of the company as at July 31st we 
of a valu2 representing approximately 95 per cent. of th 
company’s share capital. As the date of the balance-she 
er just ae height of the German crisis and immediate) 
before the German Moratorium, the showing is remarkabjy 
MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES good. The directors’ faith in the ultimate iabecins of wal 
finance is shown by the fact that they have increased tl 
relative proportion of the company’s ordinary shareholding 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. to 41 per cent. of the total as compared with 32 per ceit, 


a year ago. When at last, therefore, a turn in trade sul 


come, the depreciation should quickly be made good. 
RED, WHITE ae 
| 


Harrisons AND CROSFIELD. 
FOR BREAKFAST de Bi U E After making allowance for present conditions in Ruble 
& AFTER DINNER. and Produce, the annual report of Harrisons and Crosfiej 


made up to June 30th last must be regarded as satisfacton, 
although the net profit was only £236,846 against £352,00 
ae ake ~ . 7 A sum of £40,000 is transferred to Reserve, bringing it up t 
THE BANK . ce £600,000, and it should be noted that out of that totd 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. £200,000 is specifically earmarked for a Special Reserve agains 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. Investments. This, the directors consider, more than coves 
Paid-up Capital ten ae oe any depreciation not provided for. A final distribution of; 
sews Liability of Propsictors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 per cent., making 12} per cent. for the year, is recommendel 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking — “a Gotz | on the Deferred shares, the amount carried forward beix 
eh re flan see Beaten! ‘Theos, Peasy sow te Bi wale 0 £100,829 against £106,587 a year ago. In accordance with the 
articles of association this 12$ per cent. dividend gives Defer 

LIBERTY TILO-LEUM shareholders the right to subscribe for additional shares a 

par to the extent of one-half the additional dividend a 
GIVES THE EFFECT excess of 10 per cent., less tax, so that in spite of the lowe 
OF AN distribution, as, compared with 20 per cent. on the previo 


vear, this ri tht still has value. A. Woe 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR . . 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST.. LONDON. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 4 
2stablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised anc ssued. if fi d h 
oi3300,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £ 3,350,000 you in t at 
(together £7,350,000); Currency oo. ag a moge d er "i 

P ietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRAN on the Bank’s CTP), l S. d 
= gp NE or the Australian States and Dominion of New ire ess ets 0 not 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 


on terms which may be ae oo ee5 give you real musical 


HEAD OFFICE: 
satisfaction . ... . 


anes COME AND HEAR THE DAVEY 
WESTER eee Gate, S.W.1. REPRODUCER SERIES, made by EMG 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 Handmade Gramophones—makers of ** the World's 

HENRY _AINLEY in Best Gramophone” (vide “ Spectator "’). 


THE ANATOMIST by James Brrore. 
- = - - EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventnas at 3.15, 11 Grape Street (behind the Princes Theatre), 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, London, W.C. 2. Telephone: Temple Bar 6458 
By Rupo.tr Bester. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





























In making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffee. 
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INCOME-TAX PAYERS 


OLD and NEW 


Under the terms of the EMERGENCY 
BUDGET every £10 saved by means of 
life assurance secures a rebate of Income 
Tax of no less than 
95/- 
subject to the usual conditions. 
Write for “INEXPENSIVE” leaflet des- 
cribing life assurance plans specially designed 
for hard times. 
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Read the special Autumn number of the | cp 
Veal I | <r 
| Lf Po ean WY 
STAR BULLETIN | eer oaase'! 
for the talks given by | THE HALL MARK OF 
‘ | STERLING QUALITY IN 
KRISHNAMURTI | rales canal 
<a apa , | SCOTTISH WIDOWS 
at the International Star Camp in Holland this year. | | . U N D 
Price 1/-, post free 1/13. | ete nck 
~ 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
| ¥ . ___ London Offices : . 
THE STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY, | Tel. ; Mansion House 9966." Tel.z Whitehall 6o4t. 
6 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
— | 
cepa Tee ite <i sg ) 
By the Author of 
OIL @ THE JUNGLE | 
| _ LIMITED. 
THE Head Office : 
WET 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 
PARADE £300,000,000 
The Bank has a history covering a_ $ 


UPTON 
SINCLAIR 


7G T.Werner Lauvie. Ltd. London 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
r THE COURSE OF 
THE 


This remarkable publication, appearing the day following 


By L. L. B. ANGAS. 
the collapse in sterling, and forecasting certain stock market 
movements which have since occurred, will prove invaluable 
to_ investors as a guide in the forthcoming months. 

r. L. L. B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market movements 
have, in the past, shown an uncanny. accuracy, as witness 
his publications: *‘The Coming Rise in Gold Shares” and 

The Coming Collapse in Rubber.” This latest publication 
can be equally recommended. 
5/- 








Publishers: ST. CLEMENT’S PRESS, PORTUGAL ST., W.C. 2. 
Telephone: HOLBORN 7600, Lah 



























period of more than two _ centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 


OVER 2,100 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.I., 
Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 
Toronto, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shiilings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





, RADICATE DISEASE 

| by subscribing to the 

LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to become 


young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a _ Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 





NAST END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 

‘4 breakfasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly, Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited.— Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E. 1. 








PERSONAL 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipa- 
mt tion, Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis « all 
stomachic complaints.—Write re PROF. METCHNIKOFF’S 
¥oop, New Research Co., Dept. 3, Worcester Park. 
erry ae Friends’ Correspondence Club, 

P.O.B. 43 Deihi. Members, 10s. ; Students, 5s. 
ee POETRY SOCLETY (INCORPOKA'TED) wel- 

comes all lovers of poetry to its fellowship. 
44 Bramham Gardens, 8.W. 5. 




















CINEMA 
\ CAD EB MX Ck Nw A, 
F Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981, 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 12TH, FOR ONE WEEK, 


“VAUDEVILLE ” with Emil Jannings 


anc 
“TURKSIB” (Soviet). 


This Week: 


“CITY OF SONG,” with Jan Kiepura 


and 
A RUSSIAN COMEDY. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED.—Cont. 


YOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, — London 

¥ investment house require good Local Representa- 
tive. Salary and good commission to thoroughly capable 
Gentleman of responsibility and standing—Write 38., 
c/o Larder & Stevens, Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, B.C. 4. 


i ING ALFRED'S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, 


The Governors invite applications for the Appointment 
of a HEAD-MASTER to begin work in January next. 

Candidates must be Graduates with Honours of a 
University of the United Kingdom, and should be 
under 40 years of age. ‘The salary will be £600, rising 
by £20 per annum to a maximum of £700, 

The number of boys on the rolls is 91. 

Selected candidates will be required to attend a 
meeting of Governors, of which they will receive notice. 

Further information and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

All applications must reach me not later than Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1931. 











A. L. FULLALOVE, 


Wantage. Clerk to the Governors. 
October 6th, 1931. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR 
A MYNWY. 


WALES 


COLEG CYMRU 


The Council of the College invites applications for 
the post of a temporary ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
ART in the Training Departments, This is a full-time 
appointment, and will be, in the first instance for the 
Session 1931-32, i... until September 30th, 1932. 

Salary at the rate of £300 per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom three copies of application and testi- 











monials must be received on or before Tuesday, 
October 20th, 1931. 
Dp. J. A. BROWN, 
University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
October Sth, 1931. 
LECTURES 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Lecture on “ THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
ON THE PRESENT LAW OF OWNERSHIP OF 
LAND ” will be given by MR. T. CYPRIAN WILLIAMS 
One of the Conveyancing Counsel to the Court, and 
Bencher of Lincoln's Inn) at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 2istT, at 5.20 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by The Right Hon. Lord Justice Lawrence, P.C, 

A Course of six Lectures on ‘‘ IMPERTAL DEFENCE” 
will be given by ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT W. 
RICHMOND, K.C.B., at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1) on TUESDAYS, 
OCTOBER 20TH, 27TH, NOVEMBER 53rD, 10TH, 17TH 
and 24TH, at 5.30 p.m. 

ADMISSION FREE, 


WITHOUT TICKET. 


$. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts : 


—> 





charged a 
23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for i, 
My ’ 


remittance 









ORDINARY 
MEN 


HEN a man comes to us and says: 

‘I’m a very ordinary man and I 

want a very ordinary suit,’ we brace 

ourselves up to meet a very exacting 
customer ! 


The Goss brothers have been trained 
to satisfy the ‘ very ordinary man? In 
their apprenticeship days (long enough 
ago for them to be serving to-day the 
great-grandchildren of their earliest cus- 
tomers !) they set themselves a standard 
that would satisfy the most fastidious 
demands. They have practised every 
side of their calling, and to this day the 
two brothers personally take all measure- 
ments and do all cutting and fitting. 
These are, of course, the most important 
sides of tailoring, and when you are 
reminded that the greatest care is exer- 
cised in the selection of materials (seen 
and unseen), then you will understand 
why every week a few more Spectator 
readers become Goss customers. But 
you may perhaps find it less easy to 
understand Goss’s moderate charges. 


The prices charged for Goss tailoring are made 
possible by low + overheads.’ Goss’s have no 
expensive shoptront. Their premises are modestly 
situated on the first floor. They rely upon the 
recommendations of their customers and an occa- 
sional advertisement such as this. 

A Goss Lounge Suit costs from Six to Ten Guineas, 
an Overcoat the same, and a Dress Suit from Eight 
to Twelve Guineas. 


GO$$ 


T. Goss and Company 


Telephonz 


Opposite 
City 8259 


Post Office Stn, 


Tatlors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.r 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 





COLLEGES 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
Pa LEGK, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 


education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from Hiab-MAs 
{OREIGN OFFICE, Consular, Home Civil, [.C.8., &e., 
1931. 1st place 1.C.S. 2nd F.O. 3rd Home Civil, 
One-third of successful candidates studied at 
DAVIES’S, 
5, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 
kK ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 















SCHOOL, 
8.W. 135. 


GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Charman: 
©. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE. E. 
Lawrence.—¥or information concerning Scholarship 


Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of -Education 
apply to tho SECRETARY. 





educated girls and women. Pupils may start at any 
tine provided there is a vacancy, and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year’s Course. Address of Training 
College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. Pros- 
pectus on application to Mrs. Hoster, F.1S.A., St. 
Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C, 2. 





FOR SOCIAL 


2 hcobetciceinie WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident stud-nts (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates—Full par- 





ticulars from Miss Preston, Principal, 


M RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- 
a 





| staff.—Principal : Miss LUCRETIA-M, CAMERON, Fin. Hat 








FPVRATINING.—Central Employme 

I Students’ Careers Asspolation (incor eee ay 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarn| teu 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation alin by 
this large institution, where the classrooms all Work ¢j 
gardens, ixtensive appointments Department 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus Ff Asay 
Square, W.C. 1. 3, OF Ruse 















ey 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

DVic& ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME oore 
CONTINENT and TUTOR’S — Egpapie 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECQNOMY SCHOOTS ube 
given free of charge by M®¥ssxs. Gapprras Taare 
Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W, 1, "Telephat 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established. ral 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PAREN 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable informatio, 
KO advice concerning the most suitable establishny 
will be given free of charge to parents statin ‘ 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil An 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs, Trumaa | 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit hy 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 2 line 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
schoois in existence. Price 2s. 6d.. post free 3s, 3. 


COOLS FOR BOYS anv GIR, 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, ; 
Messrs. J. & J, Paton, having an up-to-date kno 
Iedge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 4 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses aj 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, : 

and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon stp 
London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053, — 













































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


j OVER COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for {oy 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, 
two £40), and five EXHIBITIONS (value £30), wil) 
held on October 29th.—For particulars apply to th 
HEAD-MASTER, W. 8. LEE, M.A., or to the Bury 
Dover College. 


oy COLLEGE, GUERNSEY.—Boys' Py 
4 lic School. Founded 1563. Inclusive terms, §%5y 
£95 per annum.—Particulars HEAD-MASTER. 



































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


yLMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-class residential sey 
dior girls.—Mrs. Hogben, B.A.(L) Miss Charters B.4(/ 


( U E £E N 8 w oOo 0 
) HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARAT 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., PBs 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully « 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. immiy 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Ex 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, be 
access London. 
Prospectus on 

























application to the HErab-Mistan 


1. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.— Recognized 
iN the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal: Miss Warsi 


Qt. NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL fii 
h GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Educati 
(ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanne 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders o 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mb 
gymnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. | 
mistress, Miss P. I. Brown, B.A., assisted by high 
qualified staff. Every case to health and diet.—Telephow 
Boxmoor, 331. 


— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEL 











he 


































ublic school lins 
iducation and 

Bracing so 
Highly qualite 


Boarding school on modern 
Recognized by the Board of 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. 






School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


a: LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDIS 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prey 
tion for academic and music examinations; ¢xt 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse gcricket, tennis, ridin 
swimming; excellent health record;  ind{fvidual ax 

Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING. &c. 


nase 
VXPERT TYPEWRITING.—MBSS. 1s. 1000 word- 
‘4. Haroyp Cass, (C), 18 Thurnham Street, Lancas't 
] EARN to write Articles and Storie3; make 9 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free.—REGENT 18 
TUTE (Dept, 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W8. = 


———— 





ITERARY Ty pewriting carefully& promptly exectlé 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,0C0 words. Carbon ony 3d. per Lit 
Miss N. Mac¥arlane (C ), 44 Elderton Rd estcljff-onSs 


Roxser MASSEY, Literary Agent, Good stat 
\X &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus t 
RONALD Massry, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W1 


T|\RANSLATIONS undertaken by London Gradtit 
French, German, Spanish.— Box 1701, the Speci 
TY\YPEWRITING from 10d. 1,000. Testimonials, fie 
copies 3d.—S1TRATFORD, 44, Liberia Rd., London, 
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core ENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


GANO, sore, BRISTOL 


( eo seautiful in) Autumn—mild, sunny 
a 








Golf all vear. Pleasant easv walks, 
winte a —————— = 
—— 

TO LET. ee, 





<oRQUAY.— RETR ENC H by taking an unfurnished 
Flat, and REDUCE domestic worry. Magnificent 
facing full south and the sea. All inclusive 
11 Hesketh Crescent, Torquay. 
TAY not live within a 1d. “bus fare of Bond Street ? 
\\ Come to 34 pegs Street, Cambridge TER- 
cB: Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Ley free. No ty H. & c. water all bedrooms. 


pesition 
renits.— 











= a rr . ~ 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
LENDID tat roast’g fowls & due ks, 68., 7s 
ree, 4 : boiling fowls, 5s. pr,, tr'd ; 
_ Miss Harris. Rock House. Rosscarbery, 
- j-; roasting fowls, 6/6, 7/— pr. 
Oe pr. tr'd. p. free. —Miss BLANCHEFIELD, 
ARVEST r’st’g towls & ducklings, 6/6, 7/6 pr. 
6/6ea,, tr’d, p.t. BELL, G tebe To., Roscearhery, Cork 
 _  ——— 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
i ye PRICES PAID for Jewellery, oid Gold and 





6d pr. 
p. pd. : 

Cork. 
ducks, 5 6 
EB ae Cork. 





6s. ea. 








geese, 











Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; « cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory’ Call or post to largest titm of the kind 
in the world. “peste yY & COo., 10 Woodstock Street, 
osiord St st., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove) 


MISC ELLANEOUS 


REVE ex TO LOVERS of real 1 Turkish 
Tobacco. ZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. pei 
100 post free, oa cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 
w Piccadilly, W. 1. SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
fobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure; 128 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
ire-—Henry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St.. London, W. 1 
EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
Liree. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway.Scotland. 
YYONE for Garden.—Write tor tolder to ASHTON 
Ss & HoLMes. Lih.. Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 
VOMETHING NEW POR BAZAARS. &c.—Hand- 
S coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring : big profits 
—Rarrow Porrery Co.. Dent. 8.0" Linddeld, Sussex, 
HE SILK LINE TOOTHBRUSH cleans the spaces 






































between your teeth where decay begins. 2s. 6d., 
post free—R. BRENNAN, 144 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
JURE WOOL UNDERWEAR CHEAPER THAN 
EVER this Winter. Pure Wool at the price of 
mixtures, and mixtures cheaper than ever if you buy 
DIRECT-BY-POST from the Makers * B.P Ciar- 
ments save you shillings in the £. Any style, any size, 
for Woman, Child and Man. B vutifully soft, silky and 
warm. Well fitting: long lasting. Guaranteed against 
shriakage. Complete satisfaction, or money back.— 


Write for New Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS 














to Fscape / 


Give the slip te Oid Man Winter, 


and break E 
away from everyday life, everyday. pleasures, IE 
everyday work, oe and weather: 
Set sail with th D of Ri a” | 
the track of the “cult Stream .... to the sun- | 
shine zone... . where you can spend lonc f 
soul-satisfying days, exploring the happy islands 
of the Antilles. 


in 





WEST INDIES © = 


CRUISE — 


NEARLY SEVEN WEEKS 
by the famous cruising liner, 
‘‘ DUGHESS of RICHMOND” 


20,000 tons. OW burner. One of the newest 
cruising ships aficat. 

Two days at Panama, Jamaica, Havana (Cuba), 
Nassuv (Bahamas), and Merocco among other 
places visited. 

Warm southerly route out and heme. 
From Liverpool 21st January, 1932 
From Southampton 22nd January, 1932 
First Class only. Limited Membership. 

From 90 Guineas. 


Apply 4. R. POWELL, CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W.1; 103 Leadenhati Street, 
London, E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere 








HOTELS 





AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A* 


Hydro at 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors tind Hotel 
comforts with bats and other advantages of a 


moderate cest. Tele.: 341. Lift 





Large Garage. 


ATH. 


class 


ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. 
residential. Fully licensed. A.A,, 


Historical associations trom A.D. 17: 59. 





room available. 
thasseuse 


PRACING CANFORD CLIFFS.—Qhiet  board-res. 
> overlooking Poole Harbour and sea. Private sitting- 
Special diet. Owners trained nurse and 
Havennurst, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 





j | ¢ VOLLE 
polo 


| Chere 


| ( 
| comfort 
Castle 


LETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.— Golf, motoring 








Every comfort. Excel. table.—COLLETTS, 
Hill 9, Cheltenham. 
‘OR NISH RIN 1ERA (near Falmouth).—-First-class 


a beautiful bay Every 
2) guineas. *Ship and 


small residential hotel in 
Winter terms from 
Hotel,’ St. Mawes. 





ae >A. 
BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites, 
(inide from 4. 'T 


—WORCESTERSHIR: 
175 rooms all with h. & ¢ 
R.A 


BRINE 
water, 
Mid 


SPA 


w rooms with radiators, 
CULLEY, Manager. 


26 ne 





hot and 
| per nis ght 


Be pedeniies 
inclusive 


bag RNI ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
~ sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
f Winter terms from 2) s1 uns “Phone stl 


Bae ui THE morc N HOTEL. ae? Iville 
EUCrescent. Tegms: * “Me ‘lerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 


ONDON PHACKERAY HOTEL, Gt 
AW 1 Facing British Museum. ; 200 rooms 
cold water Bedroom and Breakfast from Ss. 6d 

Special inclusive terms on application 
ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEI Facing 

Quiet old-world Caravanserai, H.& ¢. 
vs in bedrms Lit t. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


SMEDLEY'S— Gt 
For health, comfort and pleas 

grounds 10 acres. From 13s 
others at lower rates Prospectus 











Russell St 


with 





VNETER 
Cathedral 
W radiat 











Britain's Greatest 
ure, 270 


per day 


Hydro 





PEOPLE’ 


PERFORMED INNS. 

i 

sk for Descriptive List (2d 170 INNS aad 
oO 


TELS managed by 


post irec) 0 
the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
f 











DEPT ie 
| 


S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD, 
PLR. H. A. Lrp., St. GronGe’s House, 193 Reeve 
STREET, W.1 
fhe {QUAY ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL an 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
{which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR “Telephone 5D. 
j etoraate Sort tn Ad att a 
Ts A\ HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet above sea, 
4. and R.A. Pel Hydrotel. “Phone: 2207 
ier SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class, Cent. heating. Fishing, beating, hunting, 
{ shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 14, 





| W 
} ls hs tree 


A 


HY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
Hyde Park, W Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily, 

No tip H. & ¢. water all bedrooms 


LACE 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODWE, L St. 
George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., o« 





Birkett & Phillips Ltd., Dept. S., Union Rd. Nottingham. | euineas weekly, 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels i any part 
of Great Britain and Tretand from the * Spectators” Recommended List. tu order to give wider publicity lo their establishments, 
the following have subserihed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will palronr then. 
Personal recommencpition of hotels is alieays welcomed Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).--GLEN RO 
(neaT).— SKE LWITH 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). 


THAY 
BRIDGE 
AVIEMORE 


BATH.-GR aoe PUMP ROOM. 
PULTENEY. 
RO AL YORK HOUSE 
SPA 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFOR - 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (S. Devon ).— til 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER. 
BRIGHTON. KINGS 
ROYAL 
ROYAL 
BRIGHTON (Ry ttingdean). 
BUNDORAN (('o, Donegal). 
BUTTERMERE (Lake 
CALLANDER (Perths:). 


NTLY 
HYDRO 


ALBION. 

CRESCENT. 

TUDOR CLOsk 

GREAT NORTHERN. 

District ).— VICTORIA 
DREADNOUGHE. 
PALACE, 


CAMBRIDGE. ~BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).— GOLF 

CHELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK. 

CHESTER.~-GROSVENOR. 

CHRISTCHURCH. KING’S ARMS 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 

RHOS: ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark). : 

CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON, 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK 

DORCHESTER. KING’S ARMS 

DORKING. 

DROITWICH SPA. -WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Ss 

DUMFRIES. - 

EDZELL (Foriarshire).— PANMURE, 

(Fife)—MARID 


ENNERDALE LAKE Ye ‘umb.) 


ANGLER’S 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE 





by the 





EX*#OUTH.— MAER 
FALMOUTH. FALMOL 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire). 
GLENLYON (Perthshire). 


BAY. 

TH 
GAIRLOCH 
FORTINGALL | 


GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. GRANT ARMS 

GRASMERE.--PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 

GRAYSHOTT (Hants.). FOX AND PELICAN. | 

HARLECH (Wales).—ST. DAVID's. | 

HARROGATE..- CAIRN. | 

HASTINGS.—-QU EEN’S ; | 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).- HOOPS INN 

HUNSTANTON. Lk STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKs. 

ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN 

KENMORE (Perths.). BREADALBANE 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire). —STAR. 

LAKE a (Montgomeryshire ). LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

LEAMINGTON SPA. REGENT 

LLANBERIS (snowdon).-ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.-~ YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—-GOGARTH ABBEY 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—-LOCH AWE, 


LONDON.—DE VER, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridc 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St.. W. 
KENILWORTH, Get. Russell st., Wt 
KINGSLEY, Hart St.. W.C. | 
PALACE, Bloomsbury, WC. | 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russel! st 
Ww AV ERLEY, Southampton Row 
LYME REGIS. THE BAY. 
LYNTON. —LE E ABBEY. 
MALVERN. FOLEY ARMS 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST... SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire). 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).— GOLF VIEW 
ROYAL MARIN 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE 
NEWQUAY. HEADLAND. 


E 
DONARD. 





OBAN.—-AL 


| PAR 
PENMAENMAWR 
PERTH. 


PITLOCHRY. 

PRINCETOWN 
REDHILL 
RHOSNEIGR 
RIPON. 
ROSTREVOR 
RUGBY. 
ST. 
ST. 
ST. 
SEAFORD. bA 
SEAVIEW 
SHALDON (s. 
SHAP 
SIDMOUTH. 

SOUTHPORT. 
SOUTHSEA. 

STRATHPEFFER 
TEIGNMOUTH 

TEMPLECOMBE 


rOTNES. 
TROON. 
TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK. 


| Be) 
ae 
=o 5 
a 
= 


SDCLIFFI 
3 
(N. 
ROYAL GEORGE, 
STATION. 

ATHOLL PALA 
(nr.).—TWO 
AND REIGATE. 
(Anclesey).—BAY 
RIPON SPA. 

(Co. Down). 
ROYAL GEORGE 
ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

IVES (Cornwall) —CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
MAWES — SHIP «& CASTLE, 


(Cornwall). 


BEI DakS. 


FONTHILL 


GT. NORTHERN, 


cow ).—-PIER 
Devon). —DUNMORE 
(Westmorland ). a AP WELLS 
BELMO 
PRINCE ‘OR 
GLADSTONE 
SPA. 
GLENDAR 
(Somerset). 


WALES. 


BEN WYVIS. 
,GH 
rEMPLECOMBE 


HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).— IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.— ROYAL HOP POLE 
TORQUAY.-GRAND. 

HYDRO. 

OSBORNE, 

ROSETOR. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 


poet K 

MARIN 

ty RNBERRY. 
LORD LEYCESTER, 


WINCHESTER.-- ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Sowerset)—ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.)— hAGLE LODGE, 
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“HERE'S TO THE HUSSY 
THAT’S THRIFTY!” 


Some of us may have been born economical, most of us are having economy thrust upon us— 
there is yet another type who is being economical, in the muddle-headed idea that economy is a 
synonym for Patriotism. ‘ Mine is going to be a W—w—’s Christmas” we hear people saying 
while they look at us to see if we have noticed the halo and incipient wing tips. But wherein 
lies the patriotism of spending nothing over 6d. when a nimble shilling is being kept inactive jy 
the coffers of the Big Five? Let there be no doubt about this one point—those of us who hay 
anything, left to spend can do no greater service to the country than by spending it. Every shop. 
keeper whose stock is bought up must replenish—and with the depreciated pound must willy. 
nilly replenish with British-made goods, but until he has sold his stock there can be no furthe 
orders for manufacturers and no revival of prosperity. 


LET US SPEND 


a moment glancing over the list of books promised for this Autumn by The Medici Society, 
Among them will be found pleasures enough to replace the cancelled Hunt Balls, the unatta‘p. 
able theatre stall or the eschewed ticket for what the French call le dancing. Firstly, let us cop. 
sider “ French Painting,’ an historical and explanatory survey by the brilliant critic R. 
Wilenski, a handsome book with 240 pictures plain and 12 in colour, 280 pages of lively, stimy. 
lating writing and all for 30/-.. A book we must certainly beg, borrow or steal (this is the 
cheapest way) before the French Exhibition at the Royal Academy next January. Or then, 
again, two books each with 72 plates in photogravure on Modern Painting in France, The Post 
Impressionists and The Modernists, which really do explain what the men are driving at who 
paint those pictures that look just as well upside down, or women with geometrical noses and 
eyes that want coaxing into their heads. They only cost 7/0 each. There is a very lovely 
edition of Gray's Elegy, illustrated (and for the first time worthily) by Frank Adams. The 
legy, though familiar to every schoolboy and girl, cannot be re-read without emotion, and the 
artist has beautifully caught the spirit of the poem. The manner of the illustration is new and 
finely reproduced. The price a guinea. For the more modest purse there are two series at 3/6 
each volume (1) The Medici Masters in Colour containing a brief biography, notes on the 
pictures and 16 plates in colour, each book dealing with a separate artist. our are ready: 
Botticelli, Raphael, Vermeer, Turner. There is no better value to be found anywhere. (2) 
The Great Painters, short lives by competent writers, and 64 plates in photogravure. The first 
three ready are Corot, Constable, Giotto. Prime value as the butchers would say. Lastly, 
Kaines Smith, Curator of the Birmingham Art Gallery, has completed his former Outline History 
of Painting by bringing it down to present times. “ Modern Painting” does for the painting of 
the XIX and XX centuries what the Outline did for the preceding periods. It has in it about 18) 
monochrome pictures and 12 in colour, price one guinea. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS (Old Masters) post free 1/-. 

MODERN PRINTS post free 6d. 

AUTUMN BOOK LIST gratis. 
Each contains a wealth of illustrations. 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS & CALENDARS 
(BRITISH MADE) 
are now ready (illustrated list free on application) and can be seen at all good Fine Art Dealers, 
Stationers and Booksellers 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 
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‘Come to The Stanboroughs 


this _Winter— 











instead of going abroad 


In spite of the National Crisis and the need for 
economy, the enemies of good health will not 
suspend activity. But it is not necessary to go 
abroad to seek good health—it can be achieved 
at much less cost here. 
At The Stanboroughs you will find all the 
advantages of a modern. hydro, fully 
equipped with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment. Situated in its own beautifully 
wooded park of 200 acres, The Stan- 
boroughs is the ideal place in which to 


rebuild health that is vital for the 
strenuous months ahead. 
Beautiful lawns, music, lectures, 


billiards and other indoor — 
Whether you are seriously ill, 
simply feel that the “ edge” axe 
been taken off your health due 
to work-worn nerves, come to 
The Stanboroughs. The bene- 
ficial effects of a _ short 
holiday here will amaze 
you—the natural methods 
will work wonders, 
Countless “ incurable" 
cases have been re- 
stored to complete 
health here 


Decide now—write to the Secretary for Booklet A. 


THE STANBOROUGHS 


HYDRO AND HEALTH HOME 
| WATFORD Telephone: Watford 5252. HERTS 
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SOMETHING WORTH HAM 


A Journal that saves thousands of poung; 
to its readers every year, 


NATURE CURE 
MAGAZINE 


A valuable health guide devoted to the 
maintenance of health and strength in body 
and in mind, according to Nature’s plan, 





Articles in current issue. 
ASTHMA AND KINDRED DISORDERS 
HYDROPATHY AND THE HOME 
FOOD AND FEEDING 
NATURE OR THE DOCTOR? 





Price One Shilling & Sixpence (post free), 





Cut down your doctor’s bills and get a 
common-sense idea of how to keep well, 





BRITISH NATURE CURE ASSOCIATION (S.P,) 
GREAT TURNSTILE CHAMBERS 
GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1 

















Britain’s first 
Food Reform 
Guest House 





FOOD An enlightened Vegetarian cuisine; 
Eggs and dairy produce’ optional: 
Conservative cooking: Unspoiled natural foods: 
Unfired meals of fruits, salads, juices and oils in 
abundant variety: We take a personal interest in 
individual requirements. 
COMFOR Constant Hot Water: Modern 
Heating: Bathrooms on every 
floor: Comfortable beds: Telephones in most bed- 
rooms: Coal fires in Lounges: Willing, obliging 
and satisfied Staff: Prompt Service ensuring a 
good measure of luxury. 


FRIENDLINESS (‘iosphere: Constant 


personal daily contact with Host and Hostess often 
compels guests to write and say “it has been a 
home from home.” Some guests have been here 
for years. 


RECREATIO 


Grounds of four acres: 
Unique Social 
Books: Wireless, 


Attractive 
tion 


Public Recep- 
Rooms: Charming 
Tennis, Golf, Putting, etc.; 
Intercourse: Large Library of 
Bridge and Games. 


Brochure posted free on request. 





HYGEIA HOUSE HOTEL 
37 & 39 Warrington Crescent, 
Maida Hill, London, W.9. 
Telephone: Abercorn 2462, 


HOST & HOSTESS: Mr. & Mrs. H. D. WHITFIELD. 
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THE 


HEREFORD NATURE CURE F 


Dcities cc 


Where all-round Nature Cure is applied with 
every care for the patient’s comfort. 


INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT BY 
NATURAL METHODS 


2 ° 
includi ng 





Treatment, Massage, S 
Mz anipula tion s (Ostees 
Chiropractic, ete *hy 

Culture, Rhythmic “+p eathig 
Conscious Suggestion and Ault 


Scientifically arranged Diet, Fruit 
and Salad Diets, exclusive Milk 
Diet, Fasting, Guelpa  Fasts, 
Hydrotherapy in all its branches, 
Radiant Light and Heat, Actinic 


Light from Alpine Sun Lamp, Suggestion by the method # 
Sun and Air Baths, Bergomé Emile Coué, ete. 
Principal 
GEORGE DONALDSON, Ph.C., M.P.S. 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


G.W. Railway: Hereford Station; Easily accessible 
from Wales, the West and South-West of England 
and all other parts. 
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EDICINE has, from time immemorial, been subject 
\ to fashion; and its novelties and discards have been 
the |F 4s numerous, and often as irrational, as those of dress. 
ody | ME But not all change is to be thus accounted for ; a current 
lan, of real progress is recognizable, and the force and 

volume of this current are proportionate to the advance 

in our knowledge of the facts and relations which deter- 
ERS |e mine health and those disturbances of organic equilibrium 
which we call disease. Not so very long ago orthodox 
medical treatment was almost synonymous with treat- 
nent by drugs. The “ bottle of medicine” fetish still 
sirvives; and it has been calculated that, even last year, 
over four million gallons of liquid medicine were swal- 
lowed in this country. But drugs are no longer the only 
alternative to the surgeon’s knife. Even in the days 
t al when all respectable doctors limited their activities to 
vel. [IB the prescribing of medicines and the amputation of limbs, 

anumber of irregular practitioners of every class and of 
P,) |B many grades, both of skill and of honesty, were treating 
ailments and structural abnormalities by methods curtly 
dismissed by the orthodox as quackery. 

Largely as a result of developments in the sciences of 
‘chemistry, physics and physiology (of which modern 
psychology is but a branch) the doctors of to-day are far 
less narrow in their outlook than were the bulk of their 
immediate predecessors. They are more ready to follow 
ithe advice which Sir James Paget offered to the unre- 
ceptive profession of the last century—to “learn to 
imitate what is good and avoid what is bad ”’ in the prac- 
tice of successful healers outside the ranks of the officially 
Fregistered. Some of these methods of treatment, once 
heterodox but now adopted, improved and rationalized, 
® by physicians and surgeons of accepted standing, are dis- 
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Natural 


The Newer Medicine 


cussed in the articles that follow. Considered statements 
on some of the newer forms and aspects of medicine and 
surgery, by writers who have special knowledge and 
experience of the subjects of which they treat, can but be 
of value both as correctives of popular superstition and 
as helping the public to understand, and, consequently, 
to co-operate with, the work and aims of modern medicine- 

Specialists notoriously tend to over-emphasize the 
significance of their specialities ; but, when duly allowed 
for, such enthusiasm is not without advantage. The 
careful reader will observe in the essays that follow state- 
ments apparently conflicting. Our knowledge is not vet 
sufficient to enable us altogether to resolve these conflicts 
—which, in truth, are conflicts of emphasis rather than of 
substance. In any case, it has been thought better to 
publish the statements as made rather than to suggest a 
sterilizing, if not impossible, compromise. The factors 
that go to make up health are many; and neither the 
methods nor the principles of rational therapy can be 
The and 
practices of every profession soon become stereotyped ; 
and pioneers who undertake to break through the thicket 
of intellectual conservatism can generally anticipate 
some heavy going. As Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “* It 
is hard to get anything out of the dead hand of medical 
The mortmain of theorists extinct in science 


, 


included within a single formula. customs 


tradition. 
clings as close as that of ecclesiasts defunct in law.’ 
Rational treatment aims at so modifying the structure or 
functioning of the body that disturbing factors may be 
overcome, or so balanced as to cease to be a cause of 
For the attainment of this object many 
and many dissimilar weapons may 


disharmony. 
dissimilar methods 
well be needed. 


Therapy 


By Str Leonarp HILL. 


a are hill tribes in India which not only afford 
examples of the finest physique in the world but are 

p free from all those diseases from which the inhabitants of 
cities commonly suffer—tonsillitis, appendicitis, sinusitis, 
colitis, and all those other “ itises ’ or inflammatory 
states, of organs which ought to be healthy. Cancer, too, 
is rarely if ever seen among the hill-men. These tribes 
feed on whole meal, milk, eggs, fruits and vegetables, live 
In the sunshine and clean, open and bracing air of the 
mountains, and have abundant hard exercise. Colonel 
McCarrison, having lived as a medical officer among, and 
observed the mode of life, of the hill-men, embarked on 
the experiment of keeping some thousands of tame white 
pats under similar conditions at a hill station in India. 
These rats were cared for by skilled laboratory servants, 
and kept in huts so clean that not a trace of smeil could be 
Kletected ; they lived in pure air under excellent climatic 
onditions, and were given access to sunlight. Their diet 
"as similar to that of the hill tribes. Pairs of these rats 
Were put to breed in cosy cages; no sex problem, no 
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quarrels, no anxiety as to ways and means, troubled them ; 
but at the end of two years of life, corresponding to about 
fifty years in men, the rats were painlessly killed, so that 
disabilities of advancing age did not arise. Among this 
happy community, there was no sickness ; and no death 
occurred save from an occasional accident. In the breed- 
ing cages large litters were raised ; there was no loss of life 
through pregnancy, and no infant mortality. In contrast, 
other thousands of rats were kept under similar conditions 
of cleanliness and comfort, with like exposure to air and 
sunshine, but fed on a diet such as is common in cities — 
white bread, margarine made of nut-fat, meat and sugar, 
a diet deficient in vitamins and those qualities of fresh 
natural foods which are essential for health and breeding. 
These animals, as shown by the careful post-mortem 
examination of over 2,000, suffered from all the inflam- 
matory conditions from which city people suffer, and had, 
therefore, to be kept isolated from each other, so that 
disease should not spread by contact. In the breeding 
cages of these rats, deaths in pregnancy were common 
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nfant mortality was high. The profound effect of a 
f natural feeds—whole meal, milk, eggs, vegetables, 
nd fruit—has been confirmed on other animals by 
csnal McCarrison, and by other scientists ; such a diet 
; the foundation of these measures of preventive 
medicine, by which human suffering and loss can be 
epormously lessened. Six millions a year go to the panel 
doctors alone, and then there are all hospitals, sanatoria, 
nurses, druggists to keep up, and the millions wasted on 
vendors of quack medicines. 
There is not only the suffering caused by disease, but 
the inefficiency and disability, and the millions spent on 
the maintenance of the sick and disabled. Milk, butter, 
cheese, eggs, vegetables and fruit can be raised by farmers 
in this country ; much more of these natural foods should 
be eaten and much less white bread and cakes made of 
imported wheat, meat, nut butter margarine and sugar— 
foods deficient in vitamins. By reforming the diet, we can 
not only prevent sickness but also restore the prosperity 
of farmers, and multiply the number of virile peasants 
who form the backbone of a nation. 

Among the great discoveries of preventive medicine is 
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the fact that rickets is a disease due to want of sunlight. 
A vitamin, necessary for proper growth and to prevent 
rickets, is produced by irradiation of natural fats with 
the shortest wavelengths of those ultra violet rays which 
reach us in sunlight ; rays which are cut off by smoke 
pollution of the air in cities. It is the fat in the skin, 
irradiated by sunlight, which is the natural source of the 
vitamin; to secure it, expectant mothers and_ their 
babies should, then, receive enough irradiation, either 
from sun or arc-lamps. As an alternative, foods which 
contain the vitamin, such as liver oil, must be added to the 
diet. Rickets not only cripples but also weakens defence 
against infection, and so greatly increases sickness and 
mortality. The decay of teeth which affects some ninety 
per cent. of the British, a national disgrace, is associated 
with want of the antirachitic vitamin, not only in the 
infant but also in the expectant mother for the foundation 
of the teeth in the babe begins previous to birth. A vast 
amount of sickness and disability now brought about by 
rickets and decay of teeth, can clearly be prevented by 
adequate education of the public. As a result, we might 
save much money now spent in trying to cure and in 
relief. The habit of taking sun-baths, or artificial sun- 
baths, should become universal. One or two artificia] 
sun-baths a week suflices, and such baths are much more 
easily taken and cheaper to provide than water baths. 
At the London Light and Electrical Clinic, thousands of 
workers are put through a light bath each week, and the 
small fee charged by the almoner makes the treatment 
self-supporting. The sunlight treatment of wounds has 
proved most successful in the hands of great pioneer 
surgeons such as Bernhard of St. Moritz ; while Rollier of 
Leysin, Gauvain of Treloar Hospital, and many others, 
have shown that this treatment is excellent for debilitated 
children and those suffering from surgical tuberculosis. 
The skin is the great organ of defence against infection, 
and adequate exposure to sun and air not only keeps it in 
good condition, but tones up the whole body, so that 


“children, splinted for tubereular joints and confined to bed, 
are ina good state with firm muscles, keen appetite and 
‘ happy disposition. 


The body is kept warm by those 


oxidative processes which accompany the increased tone 


of the muscles resulting from exposure of the skin to cool 
ar. The increased combustion of food so produced 
hot only stimulates appetite, but also makes the breathing 
deeper and the circulation more active; the digestive 
organs, in consequence, work better. Sedentary occupa- 
amusements in stagnant over-warm atmospheres 
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and neglect of open-air exercise are common causes of 
loss of health and happiness. The lamp of life is thus 
made to burn weakly. To lessen the ill-effects, work- 
rooms and offices should be kept ventilated with cool air 
to the maximal extent which does not produce a feeling 
of uncomfortable draught. Such places are best warmed 
by radiation from large panels, placed in the ceiling, or 
walls, and slightly heated. They should be no warmer 
than the temperature of the surface of the body. Such 
panels, by preventing loss of body heat by radiation, 
allow enough unheated air to be introduced for ample 
ventilation. The breathing of cool air increases the loss 
of water by evaporation from the respiratory passages, 
and this entails more secretion from, and flow of blood 
and lymph through the membranes of these passages ; 
such are the natural means of cleansing and keeping 
away infection. The warm, damp and dusty air of crowded, 
ill-ventilated rooms, polluted as it is with exhaled microbes, 
spreads “ colds ” and influenza. 

Domestic heating is best obtained by gas fires; if need 
be, the structure of the house can be kept slightly warm by 
hot-water coils or electric tubular heaters. The warming 
of the structure is best done by night so that windows 
can be opened and fresh air enjoyed on coming down 
in the morning. Bedroom windows should be kept 
open, except in fogs, so that clean cool air is breathed 
by night. 

Exercise is potent in keeping the body healthy and 
Insurance offices know that the heavy weights 
in middle age have too high a mortality, while under- 
weight is a disadvantage to the young. Walking increases 
the oxidative processes and heat production of the body 
even up to five times, and swimming up to fifteen times 
above the resting rate. Exercise and sea-bathing thus 
quickly burn off the surplus products which result from 
over-eating and a sedentary life. A channel swimmer 
burns away some pounds of body fat, and has to be very 
well lined with adipose tissue to withstand the prolonged 
*xposure of the attempt. The skin is stimulated by cold 
baths and, through the cutaneous nerves, the whole body 
is toned up. Hot baths flush the skin with blood and 
increase all those subtle changes which the blood under- 
Exercise by 


vigorous. 


goes in its passage through the skin. 
massage of stiff joints, and electrical treatment can also 
be brought into play. For the healthy, a hot bath, fol- 
lowed by a cold douche each morning, is excellent. This 
should be followed by physical exercises taken in front of an 
open window. The exercises should particularly be such 
as massage the abdominal organs, ¢.g., bending down to 
touch the toes, lying on the back and raising the legs over 
the body. Such actions improve the circulation through 
the abdominal and particularly the liver, 
prevent constipation, and open out and ventilate all 
parts of the lungs. Every part of the body should 
be moved so that all receive an adequate circulation, 
and enough oxygen, to keep away stiffness and 
aches and pains, and preserve youth. It must 
be borne in mind that exercise very greatly helps 
the circulation, and prevents stagnation in dependent 
parts such as results in varicose veins. The valves in the 
veins are set so as to enable each muscular movement to 
help in returning blood back to the heart. At schools, then, 
short periods of sedentary work should alternate with a 
few minutes active exercise and, just Moslems 
are called to prayer, those in sedentary employment 
should be summoned to rise at eleven and four and take 
part for a few minutes in physical exercises. If the 
judge and all the court could run round the quadrangle 
for a few minutes, how easily would a prolonged sitting 


organs, 


as 


be carried on. 
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_ “SUNWAYS” 


mses 








SOME OF 

RHEUMATISM 
CATARRH 

CHEST TROUBLES 


THE AILMENTS TREATED 


ANAEMIA 
NERVOUS TROUBLES 
MENTAL BACKWARDNESS 

(Non-Tubercular) DIGESTIVE TROUBLES 


All-round Natural Cure treatment, administered under the supervision and 
direction of the most experienced practitioner in this country, is available 
at this Health Resort for Children, which is situated on the top of the Chiltern 
Hills, adjacent to Champneys, the world-famous Health Institution, 

Built for its special purpose, ‘“Sunways”’ is completely equipped. A fully. 
trained nurse is always in attendance. When desired, qualified mistresses will 
continue children’s education on most modern methods. Children are also 
taken for holidays, without treatment. 


EXCELLENT RESULTS. 


Excellent results are obtained in all the ailments mentioned at the side of this 
announcement. 
A descriptive prospectus will be gladly sent to any inquirer who addresses - 
application to 


The Secretary, “SUNWAYS” CHILDREN’S HEALTH RESORT, 


——,, ~ 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH RESORT 


| SPINAL COMPLAINTS CONSTIPATION 
GENERAL DEBILITY LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES 


Wigginton, Tring, Herts. 
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ARENTS who are educating their children along the 
lines of an enlightened approach to life in connection 
| with diet, health and a humanitarian outlook require a 
| school which, while producing academic results at least 
| as satisfactory as those of the more orthodox type, is in 
sympathy with these ideas and understands how to put 
them into practice. 


St. Christopher 
School 


Recognised by the Board of Education. 


| Cee39 


Letchworth 


Provides such an Education for Living through 
STUDY of the usual academic subjects. 
GAMES—Football, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Swunming, etc. 
HANDICRAFTS. 

MUSIC. 

DRAMATIC WORK. 
CO-EDUCATION. 

OUTDOOR LIFE. 

NEW. HEALTH DIET, carefully planned and 


well balanced. 


Cena 





rT Tne ie 


Departments :— 
Montessori, Junior School, Senior School. 


Prospectus and full particulars from the Principal, 
H. LYN HARRIS, M.A., LL.B.(Camb.). 





All who are interested in the 
problem of nervous suffering 
and its alleviation should read 


A CHALLENGE TO 
NEURASTHENIA 


By D. M. ARMITAGE 


. . written in plain language, an account of Neurasthenia 
which is sound from the medical point of view and a boon fo 
any patient distressed by this malady. It is without exaggera- 
tion a marvellous little book—sane, simple, arresting, and 
capable of an immense amount of good. . . . The writer of 
this review has found it most effective . . . to promote a cure, 
to hand a copy of ‘A Challenge to Neurasthenia’ to the patient 
to take home to read. No doctor could talk more kindly, more 
wisely, more hopefully, or more effectively than the writer 
of the booklet, which 1s a real help in time of trouble to both 
doctor and patient.”"—NVew Zealand Medical Journal (B.M.A), 


SECOND EDITION SOLD OUT AND REPRINTED ONE 
MONTH AFTER PUBLICATION. 


Cloth 2/6. Paper 1/6. 


“ 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
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LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


PREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation.) 
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CHELTENHAM 


LAKE HOUSE, Pittville Park 


A place for rest with beautiful surroundings, and 
where the climatic conditions are equable summer and 
winter. A beautiful house. Every modern equipment. 


Food Reform Principles strictly adhered to. 


Food values carefully studied. Conservative cooking. 
Bread and cakes all home made, and a plentiful 
supply of fresh fruit and salads at all seasons. 


"PHONE : 3581. GARAGE. 


TERMS MODERATE, 




















Prevent Colds <: - - 1, always put: 


Formamint tablet in my 
mouth when _Influenm 
is about, and feel sur 
that that is why |! 
escaped having it for 
some years.” 


Mr. N.W.G.—E. 


FORMAMIN 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
protects you against infec 
tious diseases. 


At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle, 


Ltd., Loughborough, 
eicestershire. 
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iki Psychotherapy conveniently treated by psychotherapy. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that many “nervous” or 


T By M. Davin Eprer. 
and ‘Ar won't be happy till he gets it.” Here is an illustra- 


we tion of some of the first essentials of mental treat- 

: nent—a proper reading of gesture language and recogni- 
ully. tin of the cause of distress, with promise of happiness 
will gored when the wish is diagnosed and resolved or 
? ratified. The psychology pictured is of course simple, 


gs is the treatment ; though even here there is room for 
qutious inquiry. Will the happiness persist after the 
ish is granted ? What is there so attractive about the 
San ake of soap? An answer to the latter question might 
bo answer the former. 

Rarely, even in the nursery, is the psychology so 
simple or the proper treatment so readily found. Every 
—! patient suffering from mental disharmony does indeed 
that he is in distress but does not know what he 

yants to make him happy. He may fasten on to some- 
thing in the external world—some adult substitute for 
the cake of soap—and believe that, had he but this, all 
yould be well. Perhaps only after many trials and the 
proving of many errors, does he discover that the diffi- 
alty is not in the external world but in himself—in his 
inability to adapt himself to his world. 

Friends and physicians alike are commonly at a loss to 
rad the riddle of the patient’s distress—of his illness. 
The ill-health is due to desires that are, or appear to be, 
incapable of fulfilment—desires that are left-overs 
fom infaney’s and childhood’s world of phantasies, 
and now have become deeply rooted in the mind. Ill- 
health has become a_ substitute for ungratified and 
possibly ungratifiable desires. Against the nursing of 
unacted desires the poet-prophet has warned us. 

It is no modern discovery that illness can be healed by 
the influence of the mind ;_ though for long such treatment 
was discredited as charlatanry, and the mental healer 
dassed with wizards and fortune-tellers. Respectable 
practitioners of medicine, confronted with reputed cures, 
denied the reality of the illness, or that the cure was 
actual. In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
orthodox doctor, having in mind the fate of Mesmer and 

‘of Elliotson, wasted little thought on such “trivial 

matters” as mind cure. He stuck to his surgeon’s knife, 
and to his “ blue-flowering borage, very nitrous.” But to- 

day, even if rather grudgingly, it is admitted that Mesmer, 
however exaggerated his claims and however fanciful his 
science, did cure many people of their ills ; that Christian 

Science, whether or no its methods be Christian or 
scientific, has helped many sufferers ; and that Lourdes 

has its miraculous cures—for, when the agency is beyond 

‘our apprehension, all cures are miracles. 

Psychotherapy to-day seeks to understand and_ to 
“systematize all methods of healing based on the influence 
of mind; nor is it unduly concerned with hair-splitting 
ta distinctions between mind and matter : 


; “What is matter ? 
nza What is mind ? 





eed et 
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Never mind ; 
No matter.” 
eThe nineteenth-century scientist was as intolerant to 
for p mind as is the twentieth-century physicist to matter. 
“The psychotherapist behaves towards the sick person 
mery much as Professor Eddington would have a 
scientific man behave in passing through a doorway : 
walk in, he advises, rather than wait till all the difficul- 
Mies involved in a really scientific ingress are resolved. 
“Rather than wait,” the doctor to-day finds it 
(D HF more convenient,” as Poincaré put it, to treat certain 
nt @els—say a broken leg—primarily by physical methods ; 
ec end other ills—say a broken heart—primarily by 
mental methods. All ‘functional’ diseases are most 





wreihs 


functional illnesses masquerade in physical guise. Many 
sufferers from claustrophobia, for instance, who are dis- 
tressed beyond measure in a church or theatre, ascribe 
their anxiety to the stuffy air, or to fear of a fire breaking 
out, themselves as unaware as are their friends and often 
their doctors that these are pseudo-reasonings, covering 
some deep mental conflict: 

Wherever there is mental illness there is mental con- 
flict. So Freud has taught us; and it is also to Freud 
that we owe our realization of the truth that the root 
of the conflict, its sources, are withheld from the patient’s 
consciousness, though the conflicting forces are dyna- 
mically active in the unconscious. The symptoms that 
make up the overt illness which trouble the patient and 
induce him to seek treatment, represent a compromise 
between the warring factors. Like most compromises, 
this usually ends in securing the worst of both worlds, 
in neither fulfilling nor surmounting the primordial desire. 

The conflict is between the wishes. ideas and thoughts 
that are prevented from emerging into consciousness and 
the wishes and ideas that prevent their emergenee. Put- 
ting it rather broadly and crudely, the conflict is between 
the ego and the sex impulses, roughly represented bio- 
logically by the instinct of self-preservation and the 
instinct of reproduction. 

There are two main methods of psychotherapy. The 
first is treatment by suggestion ; that is the planting of an 
idea in the patient’s mind which he may come to accept, 
though there are no adequate grounds for that acceptance, 
acceptance and non-acceptance both being dependent 
on some of the individual’s earliest emotional expe- 
riences. Treatment by suggestion is much practised in 
every nursery; and there are numerous variants 
suitable to all ages and illnesses. Couéism, for instance, 
is one of the simplest forms of psychotherapy by sug- 
gestion, whilst hypnotism is a more subtle application 
of the same method. The other technique aims at 
setting the patient free from suggestion—past, present 
and future. It seeks to effect a cure by displacing the 
phantasies embedded in the unconscious in favour of 
reality. This is Freud’s psycho-analytic method, of 
which there are many colourable imitations. It is, indeed, 
to the genius of Freud that we owe that deep under- 
standing of human nature on which the modern treat- 
ment of mental illness is based. Much of his teaching has 
become so much a part of customary thought that its 
source often passes unrecognized. Freud's work has 
given us not only a scientific basis for the psychotherapy 
of the present, but also an appreciation of the causes of 
the successes and failures of our predecessors in the art, as 
well as of those of the many forms of spiritual healing in 
vogue to-day. 


Modern Dietetics 


By Harry Roserts. 

[ is possible to take too much thought for what we 

shall eat; but more commonly we take too little. 
So artificial have our lives become, and so far removed are 
our circumstances and conditions from those which 
obtained in the hundreds of thousands of years during 
which our inherent physiological and psychological make- 
up was hammered into its present shape, that we can no 
longer safely rely on our instincts as an adequate guide to 
what we shall eat or what we shall avoid. Primitive man, 
for the most part, was obliged to eat what he could get, 
and usually his possibilities of selection were limited. We, 
on the other hand, have at our disposal pretty well all the 
fruits of the earth, and it is our ignorance or indifference, 





It is so easy 
to keep fit 
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Health is so much a matter of common 
sense. Keep fit in spite of crowded trains 
and winter's drawbacks and you will never 
have to get well. It is so easy to keep fit 
if you choose the right food, and what 
better food for breakfast, what better aid to 
constant health than pure Shredded Wheat? 
It is whole wheat—kernel, bran and germ— 
prepared so that the wealth of nourishment 
is used. eA 
You will like Shredded Wheat more the 
more you have, and it does you most good: 
when you have it every day. Simply serve 
with hot milk; it is always ready and needs 
no cooking. 


Made by British labour from 
Empire-srown Wheat orly, by 
The Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





ARE WHAT 
YOU EAT 


_—_— The 














A moderate amount of 
pure soft 
water — 
meals, or on rising and 
f H. [ h at bedtime, is one of 
or ea t the simplest and sanest 
RERGRREEREERRERCCR EERE SEAGER RRREE REAR ERE EE EE) health measures of all. 
“ Hard.” water is water 
containing an excess of lime salts, the worst being the 
insoluble gypsum. Hard water is NOT an aid to health, 
but hitherto the only alternative has been distilled water, 
which is “ 


Soft Water 


(ELPRRRESTESERSRIER TTL TT EAST EAT TALI T EST ea 


water—just 
daily, between 


dead” flat and flavourless, and needs careful 
Storage, 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


The “ Meludor” Refinator solves this vital problem 
effectually for even the solitary person. One simply 
pours hard water in at the top and it flows through 
softened (NOT distilled, NOT devitalised), with all the 
constipating, stiffening calcium salts removed. 


Used end strongly recommended by Edgar J. Saxon 
and meny ether Health Authorities, 


THE 
MELUDOR 


WATER SOFTENER. 
POST FREE 


15/- 


IN U.K. ONLY 


Aluminium Lids 9d. each extra. 

China Lids 1/- extra. Tripod 

Stands 3/- extra. Net Bags 4 \ 
1/- extra. e 






No renewals re- 
quired. Easily 
regenerated at 
practically no 
cost. Highly 
convenient, 


Larger sizes: 


37/6 and 
\ £4:4:0 
The FULHAM POTTERY & CHEAVIN FILTER Co. Ltd. 


Also of Health Food Stores. 


FULHAM, S.W. 6. 
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YOU 


Foundation 
of well-being 
in illness 
and in health 


Tn illness or in health, properly balanced foot 
are the real factor of importance in ensuring 
increased: physical fitness. 

The food value of all Energen products js y 
only definitely ascertained—the carbo-hydra 
protein and fat content being stated on ever 
package—but is also far greater than in ever: 
day fare—Energen bread containing four ting 
as much nutrient element as ordinary brea 
Energen gives complete nourishment whil 
caring for the digestion, and is indicated in al 
cases of_digestive disturbance and during con 
valescence—especially after ccmmon colds. 
But above all, Energen converts “ everyday’ 
health into a glowing sense of physical fitnes 
and well-being all the year round. Anda 
Energen foods are really appetising becauy 
they contain enough starch to ensure digest- 
bility and flayour—whilst being of the highes 
nutritive value, 

‘Start now on the Energen road to better health 
Post this form to-day indicating which of thee 
booklets interest you. 

The high nutritive value and low starch coite 
of Energen make it the indicated dict in a 
cases of obesity—whilst it may be consider 
standard in the dietetic treatment of diabete 
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Sole Makers: 
FOODS rey Co., Ltd. 


Willesden, London, N.W. 10. 


Obtainable from all high-class bakers, grocers, and [lew 
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ood Stores. 


Please send me the Energen booklet outlining Advice 


on Diet for 


1. Weight Control. Nene’ 2 tee Oe 

fe seabed eee 

3. Diabetes. Address 
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Health. Coeeercccececssesees 
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rather than necessity, that often leads us into hygicnie 






error. j : r j 

The qualitative assessment of foods on other than 
aesthetic grounds is comparatively new. Apart from 
vague generalizations as to relative digestibility, all, 
“articles of food were,. until the beginning of-the last cen- 







f 
tury; . f . _ 
“significance. It was only in the days of Queen Victoria 


that essential food elements were differentiated into 
proteins, fats and carbo-hydrates ; and the parts played 
py these several constituents roughly defined The worth 
of a dietary thus came to be estimated in terms of pro- 
teins and calories ; one type of food being valued mainly 
for its heat and energy-yielding capacity ; the other as 
supplying the material needed for the repair of tissues. 
The teaching of the Victorian dieteticians still-retains its 
importance ; but further investigations have taught us 
that a perfect food must include elements that fall within 
neither of the classes which they-postulated. It was dis- 
covered that people adequately supplied with protein, 
fat and carbo-hydrate were yet liable to suffer from forms 
of starvation—or, as we now call them, deficiency diseases 
—unless those elements were supplemented by others 
which defied analysis ‘and. identification in the chemist’s 
laboratory. 

The discovery of. the. vitamins .and of the parts they 








ing 


Ith 





play in animal physiology has revolutionized the science 

Lig of dietetics; and, although our knowledge of these 
"tig mysterious substances is still quite rudimentary, we are 
already learning their relevance to,,a large number of 

cts isn human disorders hitherto assumed to be uninfluenced by, 
Bi diet. A lack of one vitamin, as we all know, is mainly, 
in every. responsible for rickets ; a shortage of another, for seurvy ; 
a of another, for that terrible form of neuritis known as 
t while beri-beri; and it is now coming to be realized that our 
ed inal susceptibility to many bacterial infections is very greatly 
N§ Cr increased if our dietary is deficient in the vitamins found 











in animal fat. Not dissimilar are the consequences of: 


eryday” 


ul fitness certain mineral deficiencies, especially those of calcium, 
” : iron, phosphorus and iodine—all of which were, until’ 
ICCALSE . ' - 

digest. lately, commonly lumped together for physiological pur- 


highs fF poses as “* mineral salts.” 

ie With the development of machine industry and the 

of thes consequent urbanization of large populations, an in- 
creasing use has, perforce, been made of foods prepared 

coiite and preserved for concentrated storage. It has long been 

fhe suspected that these articles lacked some of the hygienic 

abet virtues of foods obtained fresh from the field, the garden, 


or the butcher’s shop. With the discovery of the vitamins 
the secret seemed to be disclosed; and, as might be 
expected, a reaction in favour of “ natural” foods set in. 
Coincidently, manufacturers set to work to discover 
means whereby foods might be preserved and yet retain 
those potencies which hitherto had, in so many cases, 
been destroyed. Their success has been very great ; and 
much of the hygienic criticism aimed at preserved foods 
in general is no longer valid. Properly understood, the 
“natural food” means food in 
with the needs of man’s nature. 

sarily implies such poor selection as primitive and un- 
is civilized man found ready to his hand. It is probable that 
in @ true sense the dictary of the average Englishman to- 
day is more nearly a natural one than ever before in our 
history. Recent studies of primitive tribes still compara: 
tively untouched by civilized influence show how rife are 
deficiency diseases among people living “ 
Reason and knowledge must, perforce, be called in to 
replace or supplement necessity and crude inclination. 
Not only considerations of health, but also those of 
economic prudence, impel us to exercise judgement in 





expression accordance 


It by no means neces- 


close to nature.” 






° ph ae . ° 
Jooked upon as having mucli the same physiological ° 


ratio to our. degree of overweight. 





selecting among the infinite variety now within our reach. 
In these doubtful days it is more than ever expedient 
that, from our limited purse, we spend 6n things that are 
essential before we waste on things inessential—or worse. 
In what directions, then, is our customary dietary open 
to improvement ? - Where does it tend to go wrong ? 

First, as to quantity. Do we eat too much, or too 
little 2? Until quite lately, the majority of English people 
were, from the point of view of health, underfed ; and it 
is in large measure to the raised economic status of the 
working classes, and to the relative profusion of foods 
now within their reach, that the marked improvement in 
our vital statistics during the last half-century is attribut- 
able. Taken as a whole, the richer classes, on the other 
hand, eat much less than was customary among the 
well-to-do in the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that, even to-day, nearly all who are not 
engaged in strenuous physical work, and can afford to do 
so, eat more than is good for them. - It is likely that most 
of us would enjoy better health if we limited eur routine 
dietary to one serious meal a day, supplementing this by 
an occasional “‘ restorer ”’ in the form of fruit, salad, milk, 
biscuit and cheese, or their equivalents. 

Anyone who, is approaching, or has passed, middle age, 
and finds his weight increasing, should gradually reduce 
his food intake, especially his intake of carbo-hydrates, 
until he has re-established equilibrium. The experience 
of insurance companies shows that, once we have passed 
the thirties, our chance of longevity is almost in inverse 
Perhaps, in this 
matter, as is already happening with women, aesthetic 
considerations may ultimately persuade where hygienic 
appeals have failed. 

The chief qualitative faults of the conventional diet of 
to-day are the excessive use of cereals— taken mainly in 
the form of white bread ; the still insuflicient consumption 
of green salads; and, especially among the children of 
the poor, the under-use of fresh milk and dairy products 
generally. Apart from these defects and omissions, there 
is little—except its quantity—about the ordinary mixed 
English dietary that need cause any of us hygienic 
anxiety. It is well to remember that the known important 
facts about diet are few. These should as soon as possible 
be embodied in habits, and thenceforth handed over to 
the care of the subconscious mind. The pleasures of 
eating are not generally fostered by constant references 
to charts and tables and balances ; and, if we are to enjoy 
true health, we must eat with pleasure. 


The Philosophy of Clothes* 


By Leonarp WILLIAMS. 

F the greatest of all philosophers, Francis Bacon, had 
left us an essay on Clothes, modelled on the incom- 
parable ‘‘ Studies,” it might have started after this wise : 
‘Apparel serves for adornment, for modesty and for 
protection. Its chief use for adornment is in display ef 
wealth and rank; for modesty is in concealment and 
provocation, and for protection is in warmth.” As to 
how such an essay might have continued not even the 
most imaginative dare conjecture, if only because Bacon 
lived so many years before man ceased to clothe himself 
in decorative raiment. This 
was one of the side issues of the French Revolution, which, 


in levelling all outward class distinctions, made short 


remarkable renunciation 


work of masculine finery. 
that time 

* Anyone who is interested in this subject (and who is not ?) should 
read Professor Flugel’s Psychology of Clothes, a most instructive book, 
my indebtedness to which I gratefully acknowledge, 


From onward man’s attire ceased to be 
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Next time you hurry 
feel 


Heart—how it beats! 


upstairs, your 





Keep your Arteries Young! 





Your Blood Pressure Down! 


If your heart ‘thumps’ and you are short of breath after slight 
exertion, it does not necessarily mean that there is anything 
radically wrong with your heart. An often unsuspected cause 
—especially after forty—is hardening of the arteries (arterio- 
sclerosis) with high blood pressure. 





The exertion of any part of the body requires a more rapid 
supply of blood. Hardened, thickened arteries impede the flow of 
the blood, instead of assisting it. To overcome this resistance, your 
heart must pump violently. Consequently you have a ‘thumping’ 
heart, dizziness, breathlessness, a dread of sudden ‘ collapse.’ 
Such a condition impairs your enjoyment of life and is a serious 
handicap to efficiency. It is one of the most common causes of 
premature old age, and, if allowed to develop, becomes a menace 
to life itself. Statistics show that an excessively high blood pressure 
may reduce ‘expectation of life’ to only one-eighth of the average. 
A course of ‘Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets restores 
the elasticity of the arteries and helps to keep them young. The 
blood pressure is corrected and the heart relieved of its burden 
of overwork. Breathlessness and dizziness disappear, appetite 
improves, and all physical and vital forces are increased, 
irrespective of age! 
And it is so’ simple. Just two tiny tablets three times a day, 
before meals. But take them regularly and the results will 
astonish you. Not a ‘patent medicine.’ These tablets are pre- 
pared under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine at the University of Berne. ‘They contain no dele- 
terious drugs, no animal extracts, form no harmful habit. Get 
the 5/- size, it contains double quantity. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


(brand) 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 


Regd. 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity). 


*PIIYLLOSAN’ is the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under 
the direction of FE. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne 
University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 


Send this COUPON (or a postcard) to 
ree FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., Distributors, 
4S FN? (Dept. 54) 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 
Please send me a free copy of the book entitled “ The Most Wonder- 
ful Substance in our World” describing Dr. Buergi’s researches and 
the remarkable results obtained with ‘ Phyllosan’ brand tablets. 
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The New Building 
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but Much of the Money is Still Required! 
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The illustration on the right is 
the new wing of The Cancer 
Hospital, which includes a new 
Radiological Department and 
accommodation for patients 
who can contribute towards 
their cost. 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is 
the first special hospital in 
London devoted to treatment 
and research and is one of the 
most important centres in the 
world for the practical and 
theoretical study of Cancer. 


In order that the work of Re- 
search may be carried on under 
the best conditions, £150,000 
is being spent in the erection 
and equipment of the New 
Buildings. oe 
HELP BY 
SGEGACY SUBSCRIPTION OR [MONATIoN 
IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


Please send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co. to the Secretary, 


Che 


Cancer Hospital 


(Incorporated under Royal Chazter) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440, Strand. Secretary: J. Courtney Buchanan, CBE, 





SZUIMIUATUUTTOU HOUTA 


VITAL BOOKS 


WHICH HELP YOU TO HEALTH 


HE volumes described in this announcement although only 

recently published are already established successes, ‘I'he 
reason is obvious. They are sound practical works, by 
authors of repute. The information and advice offered in 
these books is based upon years of practical and successful 
treatment. 





PERSONALITY: 5/4 
Its Nature, Its Operation and Its Development. By J, LOUIS 
ORTON. An entirely new book in which the author explains 


with ruthless logic, yet amazing simplicity, exactly what 
Personality is and how it achieves its ends. 

BETTER SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES. 3/9 
By H. BENJAMIN. A Book which all who experience the 
slightest Eye Weakness should read. he author cured him- 
eelf of rapidly approaching Blindness and has embodied his 
successful methods in this book for the benefit cf a!] sufferers 
from Eye troyble. 

SLIMNESS AND HEALTH. 3/9 
By ARTHUR ABPEANALP. How “slimming” can be 
undertaken without danger to health is explained in this book, 
Suitable for both sexes and all ages. 

YOUR DIET IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 5/4 
By H. BENJAMIN. A new book, witha special self-treatment 
chart, which may be described as a complete Guide to Health. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE SIMPLIFIED. . 3/9 
By W. R. LUCAS. With a Foreword by Sir MALCOLM 
CAMPBELL. Better Health, greater Strength, effervescing 

Vitality. and Energy, all these can be secured by devoting @ 

few minutes per day to the wonderful Health Building System 


outlined in this new kook by Britain’s foremost Pliysical 
Culture Authority. 

THE CURE OF STAMMERING, STUTTERING, 2/9 
and Other Functional Speech Disorders. By J. LOUIS 


ORTON. The simple non-operative means which have cured 
thousands are completely, fully, and clearly set out in this 
remarkably successful new book. 

THE CURE OF INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 2/9 
and Other Digestive Disorders. By WILLIAM R. LUCAS, 
N.D., D.N.Ph...In this new work all Digestive Troubles are 
dealt and the complete highly successful methods 
practised by the author are clearly and simply set out. 


All Prices include postage. Send your Orders now. 
THE G. H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 


26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Complete Lists and a free copy of ‘HEALTH AND VIGOUR’ 
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peautiful and became increasingly utilitarian. Neverthe- 
iss, sartorial class distinctions have managed to survive 
(rather furtively it is true) even to the present day, for 
vou may still see self-conscious top-hats at Westminster, 
ealthy spats in Pali Mall, and blazing tie-pins in Bays- 
water, but in a general way it is true to say that man’s 
iress has touched the lowest deep of colourless middle- 
cass convention. Someone has gone so far as to describe 
his evening uniform as the embodiment of life’s prose. 

With woman it is far otherwise. She retains all her 
rights of adornment, and in her display she not infre- 
quently’ borders on exhibitionism, True to her barbaric 
heredity, she bedizens herself with paint and feathers, 
and employs various other artifices calculated to attract 
the indifferent or reluctant male. It is very doubtful 
whether these artifices really fulfil their alleged purpose. 
The experienced Vivien, when seeking the downfall of 
Merlin, was arrayed in sweet simplicity: “ A twist of 
gold was round her hair, a robe .... that more expresst 
than hid her, clung about her lissome limbs.” 

The conflict between modesty and display is more 
apparent than real, because the two are, in reality, only 
different means to the same end ; for while there are cave 
men who are satisfied with nothing short of full exposure, 
the civilized man dislikes it; he prefers to be teased by 
an appearance of unwillingness ; and one of the effects 
of modesty is to supply this element. Modesty is ocea- 
sionally held responsible for acts which are in reality pro- 
voked by the much more commonplace desire to hide 
something which is unsightly. The Victorian crinoline, 
for example, was invented to camouflage the obtrusive 
curves of pregnancy, and very high bodices and neck- 
bands have often been planned, not for seemliness, but to 
hide a blemish. 

Although all religions encourage modesty, the 
Christian teaching gives a very special impetus in that 
direction; because it turns men’s eyes inwards and 
fosters the sense of personal unworthiness before God. 
In many people this develops or emphasizes an intro- 
spective tendency favouring the inferiority complex. 
But it is not only internal unworthiness before God which 
promotes the complex ; there is indeed nothing which 
more surely engenders it than the consciousness of 
external unworthiness-before man. We all know that the 
majority of people, especially strangers, will judge us by 
our clothes, and nothing can compare in poignancy of 
social suffering with the realization of unworthiness or 
wsuitability in this respect. Herbert Spencer used to 
quote an anonymous cynic as saying that “the con- 
sciousness of being perfectly well dressed may bestow a 
peace such as religion cannot give.’ Teufelsdréckh’s con- 
tribution is characteristic : ‘‘ Whoever saw my lord my- 
lorded in a tattered blanket fastened with a 
skewer.” 

And what of the future? On the subject of female 
attire, he would be foolish indeed who predicted anything 
save that the fashions will change as surely as the trumpet 
will sound, and that if the dominant note should ever 
hecome as sad and sombre in woman’s case as it has in 
man’s, it will not be for a very long time. Women care 
relatively little about the protection against cold which 
raiment is capable of conferring. When fashion ordains 
diaphany, Eve becomes diaphanous, and is content to 
suffer an unpleasantly low temperature rather than brave 
the canons. Her courage and hardihood in this direction 
have convinced a_ stiff-necked generation that the 
Wrappings and trappings and swaddlings of the Victorian 
period were based upon a fantastically exaggerated esti- 
mate of the dangers of cold air. ‘‘ The more you wear 
the more you may ” is a truth to which women are now 


wooden 


fully alive, but it is one which the vast majority of men 
have yet to learn. When King Edward died the two 
great enemies to be overcome in the matter of men’s 
clothes were weight and constriction. Weight, though 
it has by no means gone, is steadily going ; 
striction, instead of being diffused over most of the body, 
is concentrating itself on to one region. Tennyson 
called Bulwer Lytton “ the padded man with stays,” a 
description which woulcé have fitted a very large number 
of the poet’s contemporaries. To-day it fits nobody, save 
perhaps Colonel Damurise, as depicted by Mr. Punch, 
and it is difficult to believe that such an uncomfortable 
fashion once gone can ever return. 

The region on which constriction has become concen- 
trated is, of course, the neck, which is hygienically the 
very worst place that could possibly have been selected. 
The narrow isthmus between head and chest is closely 
packed with all kinds of important structures: arteries, 
nerves, veins, glands, muscles, conduits, all of which 
demand for their efficient working the utmost possible 
freedom ; and yet it has been the fashion.almost through 
the ages to truss, constrict and compress this isthmus as 
though it were a broken limb demanding a splint and a 
tourniquet. The tight collar (and the soft one which 
masquerades as innocent is the greatest offender) is the 
chief villain in the drama and his overthrow is not going 
to be an easy matter. If instead of dallying with such 
futile fantasies as “‘ shorts” for evening wear, the Dress 
Reform Party were to confine their endeavours to the 
abolition of all constriction, neckband, waistband and 
garter, their activities might lead to some good results. 

As matters now stand, however, there is serious danger 
that the said fantasies may bring the whole movement 
into undeserved ridicule. 

In the meantime let not the thoughtful turn a con- 
temptuous blind eve to the large and growing movement 
in Germany towards a nakedness that is not only un- 
ashamed but vigorously and successfully propagandist, 
for which its devotees claim that theirs is the only true 
purity. 

To the mere Philister contemplating the spectacle from 
afar it may be permitted to reflect that it must require 2 
great deal of purity to compensate for so much ugliness 
living replicas of ‘ Genesis * 


and con- 


Imagine ten thousand 
assembled in one place at one time, 


Radiotherapy 

By W. Kerr Russe... 
— present is a time of great change in nearly all 

human. activities, and this is especially true oi 

medical practice. Probably the most striking change is 
the increasing attention which is being paid to the 
different physical methods of treatment, such as the use 
of the various radiations, clectrical currents and baths, 
such as wax, sand, foam and peat, external and internal 
douching, exercises, manipulations, &e. Drug therapy no 
longer occupies the omnipotent position it once used to 
hold. A strong reaction has taken place against the idea 
that the bottle of medicine is the essential weapon in the 
conquest of disease. 

Modern theory suggests that all matter is made up of 
positive and negative electricity, and that the universe 
is composed of clectricity and radiations caused by the 
movements of these clectrical particles. It is, therefore, 
only a rational procedure to make use of these different 
energies dn the treatment. of disease. 

Some startling discoveries were made during the last 
decade of the nineteenth The mysterious 
X-rays were discovered by Réntgen in 1895, and three 


century. 
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N this book a Medical yman lays bare the basic “Major Austin, catholic in his views, grudges no healthy 
causes of ill-health, gives a rational explanation man his lobster or his game, his whisky or his cigar . . , 
of why we are sick and how we may get well and it is a pleasure to find another medical man, who having 
become happy, useful members of the community tried these methods for years on himself as well as his 
until well advanced in years. He tells us in simple ee has ag marvellous results.” — Dr. Ceca 
language how most of us can, by our own efforts, % een me Fer va mag Steerer’. 
become specialists in health if we faithfully adhere . +. well worth reading and we feel sure that those 
Pie sri iy who follow the author’s suggestions will benefit in health.” 
—Medical Times. 
“ Contains much that is valuable with “. . . it should carry a special 
regard to diet and healthy breathing.” DANIEL appeal to those of expansive and ex- 


—Scotsman. panding waists.’—Glasgow Herald. 
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“Dr. Haydn Brown believes that the problem is already Dr. MeNeil claims to have elucidated the origin and The 
solved by autonomous relaxation, a technique which he has nature of Cancer and to have brought to his support presen 
himself developed and successfully applied to a number of evidence strong enough for proof. He gives adequate 
stubborn cases. In this volume he describes his experiences. reasons for his belief that the present methods of research 
The facts quoted are undoubtedly significant, and should by animal experimentation have not only failed dismally formes 
arouse considerable interest.”—Times Lit, Supp. to explain cancerous growths but have ia reality been the or vol 
direct cause of such failure. ‘ 
been 
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“There is much helpful instruction here for the asthma 
sufferer.” —A berdeen Press. “This is certainly a book which deserves careful study, : 
as within its pages there are many useful and helpful jorme 
suggestions as to the prevention of this terrible disease.” metal 
—Medical World. 


“Dr. Haydn Brown seems to have the faculty of putting 
a great deal of matter into a very short space... . He 
goes into the subject thoroughly from both the physi- 
ological and psychological aspects. . . . It is a great . we think that his little book should be carefully ‘ 
pleasure to find a man who treats another of these scourges read and studied by all unprejudiced students of the Cancer gives 
from a rational point of view.’—The Healthy Life. problem.”—Medical Times. its ral 

“The book tells “A notable it 
us a great deal as D tribute to the teach- . : 
to the probable ing of the Scottish reasoned thesis on “Tis book is well Cong 
causation and _ of medical schools is cancer Causation . . worth reading.” — X-1 
methods by which paid by Dr. Hayda Liverpool Weekly wi*? 
the sufferer may Brown in his new p 
find means of re- Book en ‘ Asthma ie ost. 
lief.’ —- Sheffield and Bronchitis.’ ’’— Life. have 
Inde pendent. Daily Express. 
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OUTSTANDING DANIEL HEALTH Books 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGICAL TREATMENT ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
By Dr. Erwin Wexberg (Vienna) / By Haydn Brown, L.R.C.S.Ed., Fell. Roy. Socy. Med. 3,6 
SUGGESTION THERAPY THE CANCER MYSTERY SOLVED 
By Dr. Ernst Jolowicz (Leipzig) & * — Sergeant McNeil, L.R.C.P. Ed., L.R.CS. 
: i ‘ ; : id. I.E-P-S.G. 3 
>NOSIS AN >NOTHERAPY eae ere oe 
ah gy lice By So a « DIRECT PATHS TO HEALTH 
win ; , f } By Major R. F. E. Austin, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND NEUROSES AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURE CURE 
By Dr. Hans von Hattingberg (Munich) 6 By James C. Thomson (Illustrated) 
THE UNKNOWN SELF INDIGESTION: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 
By Georg Groddeck, M.D. 6 By H. Valentine Knaggs, L.R.C.P., ete. 
THE CASE OF MRS. A INITIS: RHEUMATISM UNDERMINED 
By Dr. Alfred Adler (Vienna vies By A. Rabagliati, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.Ed. 10/6 
» ANOREXIA NERVOSA | Write for FREE 32-pp. Health List, entitled 
By Several Doctors: A Discussion 2/6 * Health: Its Many Aspects.”” Mention Spectator. 
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later M. and Mme. Curie isolated radium. 
are playing a very important part in modern 


These 
years 


{WO agents 
medicine. 

Radiotherapy 
devoted to the utilization of the various 
jectro-magnetic spectrum for the treatment and cure ot 


is that section of medicine which is 
+1, 


of tne 


rays 


lisease. 
“The different rays or waves which are now known are 
the wireless waves, the Hertzian waves, the infra-red 
raVS, visible rays, ultra-violet rays, Grenz rays, X-rays, 
gamma T2YS of radium, and finally the cosmic rays. 
These rays together form the electro-magnetic spectrum 
and though they are apparently so different in their 
properties, they have a number of common characteris- 
ties. They all have a common velocity travelling 
through space at the rate of 186,000 miles a second ; they 
can all be reflected by suitable, though differing, mate- 
rials, and they can all be absorbed. Their wave-lengths— 
ie, the distances, between the crests of two adjacent 
yaves—vary enormously, those used in wireless having a 
yavelength of hundreds of vards, whereas the average 
wavelength of X-rays used in medicine is roughly the 
9,000,000th part of the diameter of a pin’s head. Their 
power of penetrating the human body also varies enor- 
nously ; the wireless, hard X-rays and radium rays can 
pass readily through the body, whereas the ultra-violet 
rays have very little penetrating power, and none are able 
to pass further into the body than the deeper layer of the 
epidermis; the red visible rays, however, can penetrate 
as far as the superficial muscles. Some of the infra-red 
rays may reach the subcutaneous tissues. 

The rays principally used for medical purposes at the 
present time are the X-rays, radium rays, ultra-violet 
rays, and infra-red X-rays are 
formed by passing an electric current of very high pressure 
or voltage through a specially designed tube which has 
heen almost entirely evacuated of air. The 
fomed by the impact of the stream of electrons on the 
metal target of the tube. Radium, on the other hand, is 
arare, unstable metal, which slowly disintegrates and 
gives off rays. Radium is very costly on account of 
its rarity and the great difficulty experienced in isolating 
it, The chief source at the present time is the Belgian 
Congo. 2 

X-rays have proved invaluable as a diagnostic agent, 
and by means of them photographs can be obtained of 
many of the structures and cavities of the body ; but they 
have also been freely used in the treatment of disease, 
especially in such conditions inoperable 
a large number of skin diseases, simple tumours of 
the exophthalmic and certain other 
glandular affections. 
ben benefited. Radium has proved useful in many 
similar types of case, especially in the treatment of cer- 
tain conditions of the body cavities, where the introduc- 
tio of the small metal tubes containing the radium 
presents little difficulty. 

Radon or radium emanation, a gas formed by the 
slow disintegration of radium, is now widely used in 
the treatment of rheumatic disorders. It is applied in 
baths and compresses, and also in drinking water. 
The benefit derived from many spa waters has been found 
to be due to their radio-activity. 

Certain rays of the electro-magnetic spectrum are 
present in sunlight—all the visible rays and some of the 
ultra-violet. and infra-red rays. 
has been a dramatic realization of the value of these 
health-giving rays and of the penalties that we have 
hitherto paid for our neglect of them. One of our greatest 
errors has been our failure to bathe our bodies in 


visible rays, rays. 


rays are 


as cancer, 


womb, goitre 


Many cases of arthritis have also 


In recent years, there 


the suns 


rays. which are essential for perfect health. The wearing 
of unsuitable and unnecessary clothing, and the filling of 
the atmosphere over so many of our cities with smoke, 
have been responsible for this deprivation. 

Finsen, the. Danish scientist, was the first to 
artificially produced ultra-violet rays for medical treat- 
ment. He found that ultra-violet rays can be produced 
by suitably designed electric are lamps. He evolved -a 
method of curing Jupus—that terribly disfiguring skin 
disease—by concentrating the rays from an electric are 
on to the diseased part. The Finsen Institute in Copen- 
hagen is a magnificent memorial to his pioneer work. The 
treatment first given by Finsen was a local treatment. 
Some years later, however, a much more important 
development took place in the employment of the rays to 
irradiate the whole body and not merely a small local area. 
In the case of lupus, the percentage of cures with the 
combined method of treatment immediately rose from 
60 to 90 per cent. It was soon found that general ultra- 
violet irradiation number of other 
diseases, especially of tubercular lesions of the glands, bone 
and joints. Just after the War, the striking discovery was 
made that rickets, one of the chief causes of bony de- 
formity, can be speedily cured, and even prevented, by 
treatment with rays from an ultra-violet lamp. It 
became obvious that rickets was a disease due to depriva- 
tion of sunlight, and that such was the explanation of its 
prevalence in our industrial towns. 

It was also found that ultra-violet rays have a re- 
markable tonic effect on the body, and many other bene- 
ficent uses have been discovered. 

One striking fact about the modern ultra-violet lamp 
is that it is possible, in so short a time as five minutes, to 
obtain the equivalent of several hours of strong sunshine. 
Another interesting point is that it is possible, by gradually 
increasing the exposure, to train the body to with- 
stand doses which, if given without preparation, would 
cause a most unpleasant skin reaction. Pigmentation of 
the skin gradually develops as the treatment progresses. 

Visible rays are now being extensively used for the 
stimulation of cell growth in such conditions as wounds, 
ulcers, &c. ; and these rays also give relief from pain. The 
infra-red rays, the principal effect of which on the body 
is to raise the temperature of the part under treatment, are 
also being successfully used in a wide range of different 
conditions where pain is one of the chief symptoms. 

The modern treatment of rheumatic disorders has 
incorporated these various physical methods, and it is a 
matter of congratulation that we are at last beginning to 
use them in this country on an adequate scale. We 
may look forward to the time, which cannot be far distant 
now, when physical medicine will form an important 
feature in the medical of all our medical 
schools. Only then will the charlatan and quack, who 
have been quick to employ these physical methods, be 
relegated to their rightful sphere. 
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Applied Biochemistry 


An Aid to the Early Diagnosis of Disease 
By E. OBERMER. 

N the field of pure and applied physics and chemistry, 
knowledge has increased at a vertiginous rate. The 
human organism has been called upon to adapt itself 
to sedentary life in less than two centuries. A revolution 
in the external environment demands a revolution in the 
internal environment. The time over which this change 
has taken place is so short, in terms of the evolutionary 
eycle, that there can be ne question of change of structure 
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to meet it. The means whereby the internal environment The so-called thymico-lymphatiec diathesis Involyes sto teac 
of the body adapts itself to changes in external environ- lowered resistance to catarrhal infections of the respitaton — 
ment are primarily chemical. Adaptational change of tract. Periodic examination of individuals with the ai Andry 
function, therefore, implies altered chemical processes. of biochemical methods should enable detection of thes the hate 
Research in medical applied science must, therefore, peculiarities of the “human soil” during early life the subye 
incorporate applied biochemistry. Early diagnosis should lead to prevention. * "BB the prine 
All efforts should nowadays be concentrated on study- It is known that retarded or premature developmen yet 
ing the spontaneous mechanism of adaptation of thehuman — before puberty, as well as the disturbances of puberty 7 i 
organism to its new environment. Our knowledge of the menstruation, and pregnancy, are largely due to abnor fm 4 
mechanism of this adaptation is sadly lacking for two function of the glands of internal secretion such as the os 
reasons: the domination of medical thought by an older — thyroid, pituitary, suprarenals, sex glands, &e. It js hot pie 

generation, who, obsessed with the importance of disease, however, sufficiently known that it is possible to meas, fe 
teach medical students so-called curative rather than the functional efliciency of these glands by biochemicg| ie 
preventive medicine ; and the ignorance of the public. methods. During the process of evolution increasing a | 
Intelligent laymen must be taught to realize that it is complexity of structure. and function demanded. th: ~* 
a shortsighted policy to wait for organic disease. Organic development of these glands of internal secretion as , Lew 
disease implies damaged cells of the tissues of the body. means of regulating the chemical exchanges or metabolisy an 
Their destruction involves replacement by tissue of of the body. In the human organism these glands, acting _ 
inferior functional efficiency. The diseased individual through the so-called autonomic or automatic portion of irl 
can be patched up to survive; the survival, however, the central nervous system, have assumed the mos —_ 
needs must be on a lower plane of functional efliciency. important réle in the mechanism of adaptation to the ” a 
A more general realization of this fact will do much environment. cen 


to stimulate progress in preventive medicine. It should rp : ‘ to can be 
a" : — oe The diseases which now head the mortality list ay pletely 
create a demand for a new type of medical man. The : 


: at _ diseases of the heart and blood vessels, and cancer. These: J yyly a 
medical schools will have to turn out practitioners of can therefore be termed diseases of civilization. Th without 
preventive or, better, adaptational medicine, to whom the former are certainly primarily chemical problems. Thee I simp 
ordinary man can turn for advice as to how to live rather incidence depends upon n Sint ill-regulated to the need foam 
than how to suffer. He will present himself for a periodic of the individual, and the retention of waste products JB gnaestl 
prophylactic investigation of function, Up to recently this due to inadequate elimination. It is highly probable “The: 
has been difficult if not impossible, Ordinary methods of that intensive work along these lines will also prove that [E movem 
physical and mechanical examination do not reflect the cancer is a similar chemical problem. Ling, | 
early signs of disease. Disease is always preceded by either ' 
strain or lowered vitality. The older methods of 
examination are now being complemented by biochemical 
methods. 


















































Unfortunately, little or nothing is known as yet about J Gymne 
such simple problems as the effect of sedentary town life the sys 
upon the function of the intestinal tract. It is obscurely JB lay a 
recognized that there can be no general law about diet, Be meas! 
Every individual must have his own mechanism of adapta. FE ¢mect 
tion peculiar to his “‘ make-up.” There must, however, stated 
be some general law as to the type of diet which is most functic 
suitable for a given mode of life. It is now the fashion for J “efecti 
medical men, as well as enthusiastic health-amateurs, to BE red) 
degree 
correc! 
may b 
of mai 
It vy 


It is characteristic of the antiquated viewpoint that 
still prevails, that chemical analyses for medical purposes 
are carried out mainly for the detection of abnormal 
constituents in human blood or the human excretions, 
Even the Life Extension Institute of New York, founded 
with the enlightened objective of carrying out periodic 
prophylactic examinations, incorporates, as a routine, 
no chemical methods except the usual search for sugar and 
albumin in the urine. The presence of these abnormal 
constituents almost always denotes advanced disease, 
and often irreparable damage to either the kidneys or the 
pancreas. 


advise universal reversion to the dietetic and excretory 
habits of our aboriginal forefathers. As the savage liveda 
life of violent exercise out of doors, and the moder 
sedentary town-worker confines his activities to the 
inside of his brain-box, this advice can hardly be reason: 
able. Medical men, however, cannot be expected to give F =< 
rational advice on diet, clothing and exercise, until bio- 

If biochemical methods are to yield results, a complete — chemistry and other scientific methods are applied system: 
examination of function must include exhaustive quanti-  atically to the study of the individual in relation to his 
tative analyses of the normal constituents of the body environment, « 
fluids and excretions. Such methods can be termed 
dynamic rather than static. They can be used to assess . 
the functional efliciency of the human organism as a whole Orthopaedic and Manipulative 
in relation to its environment. It is necessary to ascertain 
the composition of the food ingested over a given period. Surgery 
The processes of absorption of the food, its combustion i 
and utilisation by the tissues, and also its proper elimina- a. S. eaee, 
tion by the kidneys, must be taken into account. In this i ees name Orthopaedic applied to a branch of surgery 
way it is possible to detect strain of an organ such as is often misunderstood. Because of a supposed 
the kidney, long before the appearance of the abnormal derivation from the Latin pes, it is incorrectly associated 
constituent usually looked for. with the surgery of the foot. The name was invented 
by a French physician, Dr. Andry, who in 1741 wrote 4 
small book which was translated into English two yeas F 7 w 
later and was entitled Orthopaedia, or the Art of Correcting F 7 
and Preventing Deformities in Children. The derivation 
of the name may be given in Andry’s own words : 


It is common knowledge that humanity can be divided 
into types according to constitutional peculiarities. 
These types are also called diatheses. Diathesis is known 
to underlie the liability of individuals and families to certain 
groups of infections and diseases, and immunity to others. 
For instance, the so-called Allergic diathesis involves “As to the Title, I have formed it of two Greek words, re 
chemical constitutional peculiarities which: give rise to Opis, which signifies streight, free from Deformity, and Teste 

‘i sl ‘ ? 5 . a child. Out of these two words, I have compounded er 
gout, asthma, eczema, diabetes, migraine rheumatism, &e. — Orthopaedia, to express in one term the Design I propose, whit 
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the Deformities © 

Andry included many minor defects, such as those of 
the hair and nails, which would not now be included in 
she subject, but he also gave a most careful description of 
the principal deformities of childhood, and he considered 
jheir causation in a thorough and detailed manner. Many 
of his headings are instructive. For example : 


“Jn what posture young Girls ought to sew, read, work in 


e different Methods of preventing and correcting 
¢ Children.” : 


I ot of Tables Children ought to write upon. 

How Children ought to lie in Bed with respect to Bolsters.” 

of“ Stitched Stays ” he says, “ A pair of tight stays in 
‘ight Days time are capable of spoiling the Body entirely, 
specially if they press upon the free part of the Chest.” 
fyen in the present days this trouble is still with us. 

During the eighteenth century much of the correction 
of the more severe deformities was carried out or 
attempted by makers of surgical instruments and ap- 
plianees. But arly in the nineteenth century this branch 
ofsurgery Was helped forward by two important advances. 
The first was the introduction of tenotomy—that is, 
livision of the tendons subcutaneously. As the operation 
an be done through a tiny puncture it is almost com- 
pletely free from the risks of infection, and as it takes 
oily a few seconds to carry out it can be performed 
without anaesthesia. Orthopaedic Surgery thus secured 
asimple and safe method of operation upon certain de- 
fomities long before the introduction of antiseptics and 
anaesthesia opened up the field of surgery as a whole. 

The second advance was the scientific study of massage, 
movements and gymnastic exercises. This we owe to 
Ling, a Swede, who founded the Central Institute of 
Gymnastics in Stockholm in 1813, and upon whose work 
the systems of physical treatment in use at the present 
day are in the main based. ‘Tenotomy is a curative 
measure ; physical treatment is partly preventive, partly 
corrective. Its curative value can be briefly and generally 
stated by saying that the object is to restore normal 
functional use in a part when such use is either naturally 
defective, as in an inborn deformity, or has been inter- 
fered with by injury or disease. Thus a club foot of slight 
degree may perhaps be gradually moulded into a more 
correct shape by repeated manipulations, and the muscles 
may be strengthened and educated until they are capable 
of maintaining the improved shape. 

It would take too long to follow the progress of Ortho- 


ae 





paedic Surgery throughout the nineteenth century. Sir 
Arthur Keith, in his delightful volume, The Menders of 
the Maimed, has recorded the work of some of the 
pioneers. But it may be claimed that the advances have 
been very great both in the prevention and correction of 
deformity, and in the restoration of functional use, and 
at the present time this restoration of use is looked upon 
as the most important object of the Orthopaedic Surgeon. 

Functional disuse is by no means always associated with 
a gross deformity. It frequently occurs in a limb which 
looks normal. When this occurs as the sequel of an injury 
it is not uncommon to find that it can be put right by 
simple manipulation of the injured part. The treatment 
of disorders of function of the joints and muscles by such 
methods is now usually referred to as “‘ Manipulative 
Surgery.” It was formally called “* Bonesetting,” because 
the bonesetters of last century believed that they were 
restoring displaced small bones to their proper position. 

It is probable that there have always been bonesetters 
and manipulators, but it would appear that the habit of 
the surgical profession of treating injuries with complete 
rest, which was in vogue during the second half of the 
nineteenth century, largely through the teaching of 
Hilton, gave a special opportunity to the unqualified 
bonesetter. This teaching is now out of date; surgeons 
agreeing that a damaged part shall be restored to use as 
rapidly as the nature of the injury will allow. The 
work of the unqualified bonesetter has been studied by 
the medical profession. Indeed, Sir James Paget inves- 
tigated bonesetting and wrote a clinical essay upon the 
subject in 1867. He and his successor, Howard Marsh, 
lectured regularly upon bonesetting at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Wharton Hood, who wrote on the subject in 
1871, derived experience by working for several years 
with Hutton, the best known boneseiter in London at 
the time. He was able to demonstrate how some of the 
methods of treatment of injuries, formerly in orthodox 
use, led to the production of stiff joints and muscles, 
which could be easily righted by simple manipulation. 

More rational methods of treatment, together with the 
evolution of a well-trained and experienced body of 
greatly diminished the number of such 
cases, but there are still many patients who are put right 
by manipulation; and the Orthopaedic Surgeon now 
adds this form of treatment to the others that he uses in 
restoring full function. 
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BARNSLEY.—Health Food Stores. 28, Market Street. 
BELFAST.—Orzone (ireland) Ltd., 10/12, North Street. 
N HE DOOR BRIGHTON.—Health Food Stores, 106, Trafalgar Street 
y | BRISTOL.—Bristo! Health Centre, Cotham Hill, 
CHELTENHA Food Reform Depot and Cafe, 2, Clarence Street 
CROYDON.—Pure Food Co. Ltd., 100, High Street. . 
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Obelisk, S.E. 13. 
LONDON, S.W.—Health Food Stores, 803, Fulham Road, S. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Bell & Reay, 26, Clothmarket. 
READING.—Health Food Stores, 37, Minster Street. 
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WATFORD.—Kirby’s Health Stores, 103, The Parade. 
WORTHING.— Worthing Health Food Stores, 13, Railway Approach._ 
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a healthier diet both practicable and pleasant. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL AS 


DARWEN.—Health Food Stores, 29, Bolton 
LOUCESTER.—Gloucester | 
A W.—Prre Food Stores, 41, College Road. 
RSFIELD.--Dean’s Health Food Stores, 

GH-ON-SEA.— Broadway Health Food Store, 92, The Broadway, 
WORTH.—The Radnage Agency, 13, The Arcade. 
RPOOL.—Liverpool Health Food Co. Ltd., 54, Whitechapel. 
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Musson’s Health Food Stores, 19, Stroud Green Rd., N.4. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Premier Health Food Stores, 25, Grove Hill 


HE way to health is simple. We must follow ‘Nature, ‘eating cnly the pure products of the field and orchard in their vital, 


tate. P 
H* STORES are springing up all over the country to supply just suc’ 
listed above will enable the enquirer to.discover many novel and attractive foodstuffs 


If unable to call, write to nearest Health Store for Price List. 
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W* are more and more coming to realise that only in so far 
as we study the means whereby Nature maintains that 
balance of vital processes which we call health, can we hope to 
correct the evils and the disharmony which seem to be the 
invariable accompaniments of civilized life. It was especially 
to that part of Nature which is embodied in man that Hippocrates 
referred; and he but expressed a truth now generally recognised 
—that sound hygienic practice must be based on physiology. 


Many factors contribute to the proper working of our bodily 
machinery. Not least among these factors is the prompt 
elimination of by-products of cellular activity, which, if allowed 
to stagnate, soon clog the wheels. It is to such stagnation of 
poisonous waste in our food canal and in our tissues that a great 
proportion of the minor physical ailments, as well as of the 
inefficiency and psychic depression, of humanity is directly 
traceable. ul 

In the prevention and remedying of this evil, diet and exercise 
play leading parts. But, in the circumstances of modern life, 
these things need supplementing by further aids. ENO’S 
“Fruit Salt” represents a serious endeavour to meet this need, 
its effect being to promote elimination on Nature’s own lines. 


ENO’S “ Fruit Salt” is a carefully prepared combination of 
alkalies with fruit acids, entirely free from mineral aperient salts, 
as well as from artificial flavouring agents. It is refreshing and 
purifying; and it satisfactorily solves one of the commonest 
hygienic problems of civilized man and woman. 


TAKE A GLASS OF SPARKLING ENO 
FIRST THING EVERY MORNING. 
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VIS MEDICATRIX NATURAE 


ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT: 


The words ENO and “Fruit Salt’? connote the world-famed effervescent saline of J. C. ENO 
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